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His  Excellency 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

My  dear  Sir: 

You  are  an  avowed  friend  of  a  tariff  upon  imports 
for  revenue  and  protection,  in  common  with  the  party 
with  which  you  have  usually  acted  and  which  has  just 
rewarded  your  competence  and  fidelity  as  a  public  offi- 
cer by  your  reelection  as  Governor  of  the  most  populous 
State  in  our  Union.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  you 
are  a  Protectionist  for  the  sake  of  Protection  or  that  you 
favor  such  a  tariff  for  any  less  worthy  reason  than  that 
it  has  seemed  to  you  the  most  convenient  process  for 
raising  a  revenue  for  our  Federal  Government. 

I  will  also  do  you  the  justice  to  suppose  that  your 
chief  apology  for  the  substantial  retention  of  the  present 
tariff  is  rather  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  vested  inter- 
ests, than  because  the  public  would  suffer  by  its  reduc- 
tion, or  even  its  extinction,  if  a  better  substitute  can  be 
suggested. 
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It  is  with  these  convictions  that  I  submit  to  you  what 
I  venture  to  suggest  as  such  a  substitute,  and  which  I 
hope  you  will  deem  worthy  at  least  of  your  deliberate 
consideration,  for  it  proposes  to  dispense  with  all  tariffs 
upon  imports,  but  upon  conditions  which  would  not 
seriously  wound  or  prejudice  vested  or  any  other  legiti- 
mate interests. 

I  submit  this  substitute  to  your  Excellency  rather  than 
to  the  Federal  Government  which  it  seems  primarily  to 
concern  because  it  is  a  novelty  in  economics ;  its  efficacy 
can  be  tested  more  speedily  by  any  State  than  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  somewhat  more  completely  by 
our  State,  perhaps,  than  by  any  of  the  others. 

I  submit  it  to  you  also  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  the  privilege 
to  always  call  my  home;  the  State  which  possesses  the 
most  accessible  harbor  on  our  continent  for  Old- World 
commerce  and  the  most  favored  pass  through  the  Alle- 
ghany range  of  mountains  which  divides  the  Atlantic 
States  from  the  great  Northwestern  territory  of  our 
republic— natural  advantages  which  destine  New  York 
City  to  become  the  largest  commercial  mart  in  the  world 
should  the  advantages  with  which  it  has  been  endowed 
by  Providence  be  wisely  availed  of. 

Though  equally  available  by  every  State  of  our  Union, 
our  own  State  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  test  this  sub- 
stitute. If  successful,  of  which,  if  tried  under  your 
auspices  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  expiration  of  your  term 
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as  Governor  you  as  a  hand  inexpertus  would  be  the  more 
naturally  selected  to  commend  it  with  authority,  to  our 
federal  legislators. 

Should  these  hopes  be  realized,  I  am  reckless  enough 
to  predict  that  many  years  before  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  United 
States  will  have  the  largest  commercial  fleet  in  the  world 
sailing  under  its  flag,  and  in  the  meantime  will  entertain 
friendly  relations  with  all  nations  at  the  charge  of  the 
smallest  navy  of  any,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and 
population. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  in  advance  upon  having 
within  your  reach  the  satisfaction  of  procuring  for  our 
State  the  privilege  and  honor  of  first  chanting  the 
euthanasia  of  our  un-American,  un-Constitutional,  and 
above  all,  our  un-Christian  system  of  Tariffs  upon  Im- 
ports? 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  profound  respect  and 
esteem, 

John  Bigelow. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE 

FOR 

THE  TARIFF  UPON  IMPORTS 

A  PROVISION  FOR  THE  EQUITABLE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS 

THE  system  of  providing  for  national  expenses  by 
tariffs  upon  imports  has  been  practised  so  long  by 
maritime  nations  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  not 
only  the  best  but  practically  the  indispensable  way  to  be 
considered  for  such  purposes. 

It  had  its  origin  and  continues  to  be  maintained  be- 
cause of  the  facilities  it  offers  for  concealing  from  the 
public  the  cost  of  their  government  by  creating  the 
popular  impression  that  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays  the 
duties  levied  on  his  cargo  instead  of  the  people  who  buy 
it.  The  number  who  know  better  is  limited  pretty  much 
to  the  class  whose  industries  are  specially  protected  by 
the  tariff.  They  may  be  numbered  by  the  hundreds  or 
perhaps  thousands,  while  the  millions  suppose  that  it  is 
the  foreigner  who  pays  what  the  tariff  contributes  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  their  government,  and  thus  propor- 
tionately lightens  their  own  burdens.  This  I  regard  as  a 
most  gigantic  and  improvident  delusion.  The  tariff  has 
proved  itself  wherever  in  vogue  the  most  wasteful, 


extravagant  and  corrupting  system  of  taxation  for 
revenue  ever  adopted  by  civilized  nations. 

There  is  no  law  of  political  economy  less  open  to  dis- 
pute than  our  common  right  to  buy  in  the  market  where 
we  can  buy  cheapest  and  to  sell  where  we  can  sell  to 
most  profit.  Yet  this  common-law  right  of  every  seller 
or  buyer  throughout  the  world  is  violated  every  time  a 
package  of  imported  merchandise  is  ordered  to  the 
Customs  House. 

Here,  of  course,  I  may  naturally  be  interrupted  by  the 
inquiry:  "If  we  do  not  tax  our  imports,  what  easier  or 
more  acceptable  substitute  for  the  support  of  our  govern- 
ment would  you  suggest?" 

To  this  question  I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to 
submit  an  answer  which  contemplates  not  only  the  en- 
tire elimination  of  Customs  Houses  from  the  science  of 
architecture,  but  the  opening  of  every  port  and  harbor 
of  the  United  States  freely  to  the  commerce  of  every 
nation  of  the  world,  without  any  tax  or  tariff  except 
such  as  the  vessels  sailing  under  our  own  flag  are  sub- 
jected to,  though  some  even  of  them  are  a  gratuitous 
vexation  to  commerce. 

In  submitting  this  SUBSTITUTE  I  shall  treat  it  with 
pretty  exclusive  reference  to  the  actual  conditions  of  our 
own  country.  Should  it,  however,  prove  to  be  a  sound 
one,  it  must  be  available,  mutatis  mutandis,  under  any 
form  of  government  which  contemplates  as  its  end,  as 
all  governments  should,  harmonious  relations  between 
the  people  and  their  rulers. 
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The  wealth  of  the  United  States  consists  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  in  its  land,  its  water,  and  the  sun  with  its 
atmospheres.  Without  either  of  these  it  would  be  unin- 
habitable. By  man's  aid  this  land,  since  its  settlement 
under  an  organized  government,  has  always  produced  a 
large  surplus  of  merchantable  commodities. 

To  make  such  surplus  convertible  into  wealth  for  the 
inhabitants,  it  requires  markets,  and  because  it  is  a  sur- 
plus it  depends,  of  course,  more  for  its  markets  upon 
foreign  than  upon  home  purchasers. 

Every  inducement  should  therefore  be  given  to  the 
foreigner  to  buy  of  our  surplus.  The  greatest  induce- 
ment we  can  offer  him  is  to  take  our  pay  in  the  products 
of  his  industry,  of  which  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  a 
surplus  for  which  he  has  no  longer  a  profitable  home 
market.  Of  course,  the  more  we  take  of  his  surplus  the 
more  will  he  be  in  a  condition  to  take  of  ours,  and  thus 
both  will  prosper. 

These  principles,  so  elementary,  are  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  all  honest  commerce;  and,  in  the  long  run,  of 
the  most  productive  commerce.  The  land,  water,  and 
sun  with  its  atmospheres  are  the  capital  of  the  whole 
nation.  Their  productivity  can  only  be  diminished  by 
abuse  or  neglect.  But  the  surplus  is  the  product  of  the 
industry  and  frugality  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  this  capital  and  surplus  the  people,  that  is,  the 
State,  have  a  joint  interest. 

Whenever  the  State,  therefore,  parts  with  the  ex- 
clusive usufruct  of  any  portion  of  its  capital  to  indi- 
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viduals  or  corporations,  it  deprives  itself  and  its  people 
of  their  respective  shares  of  what  is  thus  expropriated. 
For  those  shares  the  State  is  entitled  to  a  compensation  in 
some  proportion  to  the  value  of  what  it  parts  with,  and 
also  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  part  to 
its  grantees. 

If  a  promoter  of  railways  asks  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
tract  of  land  100  feet  wide  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Oceans  for  the  construction  of  a  trans-continental 
road,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  or  those  he  repre- 
sents should  enjoy  such  exclusive  privilege  without  an 
engagement  in  their  charter  to  share  with  the  State  in 
the  usufruct  of  this  exclusive  right  of  way.  The  rent- 
charge,  of  course,  should  be  assessed  at  so  moderate  an 
amount,  at  such  times  and  in  such  modes,  as  not  to  dis- 
courage the  enterprise,  and  with  due  recognition  of  the 
public  advantage  which  might  result  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  such  a  highway,  and  the  risks  to  be  run  by 
those  who  finance  it.  In  other  words,  the  share  claimed 
by  the  State  should  never  to  any  practical  extent  increase 
the  risk  to  be  assumed  by  the  incorporators. 

But  as  it  is  difficult  in  all  cases,  and  impossible  in 
very  many,  especially  in  patents,  copyrights,  etc.,  to 
estimate  the  earning  power  of  any  new  enterprise,  ob- 
viously the  most  equitable  way  of  determining  the 
State's  proper  share  of  a  privilege  it  confers  is  to  take  it 
as  a  partner  does  in  any  commercial  enterprise— nothing 
until  a  surplus  is  earned  and  then,  be  it  sooner  or  later, 
what  would  represent  a  due  proportion  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  that  made  by  the  other  capitalists.  In  other 
words,  more  as  the  enterprise  prospers,  less  when  it 
struggles,  as  the  other  partners  expect  to  take. 


As  a  convenient  illustration  let  me  invite  the  reader's 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Bell  Companies."  The  origi- 
nal corporation  of  this  system  went  into  operation  in 
Boston  as  a  business  corporation  on  January  ist,  1876, 
only  thirty-three  years  ago  next  January.  It  was  capital- 
ized with  4,500  shares  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  share, 
or,  say,  $450,000. 

At  its  start  it  required  of  the  State,  of  course,  the 
privilege  of  planting  its  poles;  of  connecting  them  by 
electrical  wires  on  the  shortest  lines  between  the  different 
points  where  its  service  was  most  likely  to  be  in  demand, 
with  little  reference  to  the  value  of  the  property  it 
must  overrun;  real  estate  for  all  its  stations  and  offices, 
which,  as  well  as  the  poles  and  wires,  the  State  has  to 
guarantee  the  exclusive  use  of  to  the  company — privi- 
leges all  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 

But  Bell's  patent  was  a  new  device;  one  which  no 
one  perhaps  besides  the  inventor  and  his  few  confidential 
assistants  knew  much  about.  The  majority  of  people 
shook  their  heads  at  the  idea  of  shortening  the  distance 
which  separated  correspondents  in  New  York  from  those 
in  Washington  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  by  the  use  of 
lightning,  a  force  popularly  known  but  not  valued,  only 
feared  for  its  destructiveness. 

Of  course,  for  an  enterprise  which  to  most  business 
men  appeared  so  precarious,  if  not  chimerical,  the  State 
could  not  have  begun  to  claim  more  than  a  nominal  share 
of  its  doubtful  earnings,  nor  anything  like  what  was 
destined  to  prove  its  real  value. 

The  early  results  of  the  companies'  operations  would 
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not  have  discredited  this  timidity  of  the  average  capi- 
talist. Eight  years  elapsed  before  the  number  of  the 
companies'  subscribers'  stations  reached  a  trifle  over 
100,000.  Even  twenty  years  elapsed  before  their  num- 
ber had  reached  400,000.  From  that  time  on  the  num- 
ber increased  more  rapidly,  so  that  in  January,  1908, 
nearly  a  year  ago,  their  number  of  subscribers'  stations 
had  increased  to  3,900,000  and  by  this  time,  no  doubt, 
considerably  exceeds  4,000,000. 

The  dividends  declared  for  the  year  1907  by  this 
company  were  $10,943,642,  besides  $3,500,000  carried 
to  reserve,  and  $1,825,743  carried  to  surplus. 

From  its  origin  the  company  has  been  constantly  ex- 
tending its  lines,  multiplying  its  poles,  wires  and  station 
houses,  so  that  its  mileage  in  wire  for  exchange  and  for 
service  at  the  close  of  1907  was  8,610,592  miles.  Its 
construction  works  alone  during  the  last  eight  years  has 
cost  the  enormous  sum  of  $351,825,625,  and  its  present 
authorized  capital  is  $250,000,000. 

Of  course,  for  every  additional  mile  of  wire,  this 
company  comes  under  new  obligations  to  the  State  for 
the  right  of  way,  structural  accommodations,  protection, 
etc.  By  the  partnership  system  I  have  suggested,  the 
State  or  States  which  it  serves  get  their  pay  for  these 
always  increasing  accommodations  as  the  company  does, 
by  the  increase  of  its  property  value  and  dividends,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  just  or  more  simple. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  trifling  compensation, 
which  the  founders  of  the  Bell  Company  would  have 
cheerfully  engaged  to  pay  any  State  for  its  charter, 
would  have  proved  no  mean  contribution  to  the  State 
chest  for  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  companies'  existence. 


during  which  they  have  paid  an  annual  dividend  of  7  per 
cent.,  and  in  addition  such  compensation  would  probably 
have  spared  them  an  equal  or  even  greater  amount  which 
they  had  to  expend  in  resisting  legislative  and  other  pre- 
datory interferences  with  its  patents  and  chartered  rights. 


II 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  all  charters  conferring  lucrative 
as  distinguished  from  purely  eleemosynary  privileges, 
and  which  to  an  appreciable  extent  limit  or  extinguish 
any  of  the  common  law  rights  of  the  general  public, 
were  dealt  with,  as  I  propose,  by  the  State  as  one  of  the 
silent  partners  of  the  grantees  and  thus  entitled  to  share 
in  their  profits  and  their  risks  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
tribution to  the  joint  capital,  less  the  direct  advantages 
to  the  State  itself  which  the  other  shareholders  may  not 
share  equally  if  at  all. 

The  number  of  such  corporations  in  the  whole  United 
States  are  almost  as  countless  as  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
or  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  of  these, 
beginning  with  the  220,000  miles  of  railways;  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  trolleys;  the  subways,  on  which  the 
City  of  New  York  alone  in  September  last  had  spent 
already  $54,862,944;  the  tunnels  under  rivers  and  the 
bridges  over  them;  water  power  for  the  thousands  of 
milling  companies  and  factories ;  the  turnpikes  and  mill- 
dams;  water,  gas  and  electrical  companies  for  the  supply 
of  hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and  villages;  building,  stock 
raising  and  vehicle  manufacturing  companies;  factories 


for  all  kinds  of  textiles,  chemicals,  drugs  and  alimentary 
articles;  shoe  manufacturing  companies;  sewing  and 
typewriting  machine  companies ;  gun,  pistol,  ammunition 
and  paper  manufactories ;  ship,  sail-boat,  and  steam-boat 
companies;  bank,  trust,  insurance,  mining,  dredging  and 
explosives  manufacturing  companies,  etc. 

These  are,  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
but  "a  flea-bite"  compared  with  the  actual  number  of 
corporations  that  would  be  fairly  assessable,  and  with  no 
serious  opposition,  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts,  for  the 
exclusive  privileges  they  require.  Had  my  native  State 
of  New  York,  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  at- 
tached the  proposed  conditions  to  the  charters  to  which 
they  would  have  been  applicable,  it  is  safe  to  say  she 
would  to-day  have  no  taxes  to  levy  for  the  legitimate 
purposes  either  of  her  state,  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

For  the  Federal  Government  this  provision  would  be 
equally  applicable  and  ample. 

Had  Congress  tied  such  a  string,  however  short,  to 
every  farm  it  has  already  sold  for  $1.25  an  acre— 
scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  the  stationery  used  in  its  trans- 
ference— instead  of  giving  a  perfect  title  of  it  in  saecula 
saeculorum,  Congress  would  have  to  build  two  or  three 
Dreadnoughts  every  year,  or  do  some  other  equally 
foolish  thing,  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus  revenue. 

We  are  reputed  to  still  have  some  406,055,794  acres 
of  public  lands— not  counting  Alaska's  300  odd  million 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
market  values  resulting  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
facilities  of  transportation,  may  prove  to  be  worth  more 
than  we  have  received  from  all  we  have  parted  with,  if 
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instead  of  parting  with  the  fee  of  it  at  a  nominal  price, 
as  we  have  been  doing,  we  would  simply  impose  a  trifling 
rent-charge  upon  it  to  increase  with  its  productive  value. 

So  recently  as  the  25th  of  August  last,  our  President 
signed  a  proclamation  throwing  open  to  settlement,  on 
October  5th  last,  certain  lands  located  on  the  south  line 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  aggregating  in  all  about 
800,000  acres. 

"The  opening  of  the  Gregory  County  lands  four  years 
ago,"  says  the  Evening  Post  of  the  26th  of  August  in 
making  the  above  announcement,  "was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  land  openings  ever  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment, more  than  106,000  persons  having  been 
registered." 

At  this  opening,  the  people  will  be  permitted  to 
send  in  their  applications  by  mail  or  otherwise  to 
the  superintendent  after  they  have  been  sworn  to. 

Soldiers  who  served  for  three  months  during  the 
civil  war,  the  Spanish-American  war,  or  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection,  will  not  be  required  to  visit  the 
towns  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  registering,  but 
may  register  through  an  agent. 

Persons  who  are  successful  in  the  drawing  will 
be  permitted  to  make  entry  of  one  quarter-section  or 
less  under  the  homestead  laws,  at  some  date  after 
March  1,  1909,  and  may  obtain  title  by  making  the 
required  residence  and  cultivation  and  the  payment 
of  $6  an  acre  for  all  lands  entered  prior  to  June  1, 
1909,  or  $4.50  an  acre  for  lands  entered  under  the 
President's  proclamation  after  that  date. 

Here  are  800,000  acres  of  virgin  soil  which  in  another 
generation  will  be  chequered  with  thriving  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  which  our  government  parts  with  as  cheer- 


fully  as  though  its  treasury  was  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain. 

Why  should  not  the  nation  retain  the  fair  share  of  its 
interest  in  those  lands,  to  meet  at  least  the  inevitable 
expenses  of  the  public  improvements  for  which  it  will 
forever  be  subject  to  more  or  less  expense?  Our  lumber 
and  timber  industry  was  represented  in  1905  by  19,127 
establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $517,224,- 
128,  and  selling  manufactured  products  worth  $580,- 
022,290.  If  we  had  reserved  the  same  percentage  on 
this  product  that  the  mere  collection  of  our  tariff  on 
imports  costs  us,  one  per  cent,  of  it  would  yield  annually 
to  the  nation  now  over  $6,000,000. 

Ill 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  read  to  the  Senate 
February  26th,  1908,  speaking  of  the  bills  introduced 
during  the  then  session  of  Congress  to  enable  corporations 
to  take  possession  in  perpetuity  of  national  forest  lands 
for  the  purposes  of  their  business  where  and  as  they 
please,  without  adequate  compensation  to  the  public,  said : 

Through  lack  of  foresight  we  have  formed  the 
habit  of  granting,  without  compensation,  extremely 
valuable  rights  amounting  to  monopolies,  on 
navigable  streams  and  on  the  public  domain.  The 
re-purchase  at  great  expense  of  the  water  rights 
thus  carelessly  given  away  without  return,  has  al- 
ready begun  in  the  east,  and  before  long  will  be 
necessary  in  the  west  also.  No  rights  involving 
water  power  should  be  granted  to  any  corporation 
in  perpetuity,  but  only  for  a  length  of  time  suffi- 
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cient  to  allow  them  to  conduct  their  business 
profitably.  A  reasonable  charge  should  of  course 
be  made  for  valuable  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  obtain  from  the  national  government.  The 
values  for  which  this  charge  is  made  will  ulti- 
mately, through  the  natural  growth  and  orderly 
development  of  our  population  and  industries,  reach 
enormous  amounts.  A  fair  share  of  the  increase 
should  be  safeguarded  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
from  whose  labors  it  springs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  a  fair  share  of  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  water  powers  should  be  safeguarded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  from  whose  labor  it  springs,  why 
should  not  the  people's  interest  in  all  other  franchises 
which  it  confers  upon  corporations  be  equally  safe- 
guarded? Upon  what  principle  can  any  discrimination 
be  made  against  the  people's  share  of  an  interest  in  all? 
If  not,  what  becomes  of  Article  IX  of  our  Constitution 
which  provides  that  "the  enumeration  in  the  Constitution 
of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people"  ? 

The  disastrous  results  of  neglecting  the  control  of  the 
water  power  of  the  country  from  the  greed  of  private 
corporations  has  been  even  more  explicitly  stated  by  the 
head  of  the  Forestry  Department,  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
before  the  National  Geographic  Society  in  Washington, 
January  2  ist,  1908: 

When  the  National  Government  builds  dams 
for  navigation  on  streams,  it  has  often  disregarded 
the  possible  use,  for  power,  of  the  water  that  flows 
over  those  dams.  Engineers  say  that  many  hundred 
thousand  horsepower  are  going  to  waste  over  Gov- 
ernment dams  in  this  way.    Since  a  fair  price  for 
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power,  where  it  is  in  demand,  is  from  $20  to  $80 
per  horsepower  annually,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Government  has  here,  developed,  yet  lying  idle,  a 
resource  capable,  under  the  right  conditions,  of 
adding  enormously  to  the  national  wealth. 

If  the  public  does  not  see  to  it  that  the  control 
of  water  power  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
we  are  certain  in  the  near  future  to  find  ourselves  in 
the  grip  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  control,  with 
a  monopoly  absolutely  without  parallel  in  the  past, 
the  daily  life  of  our  people.  Let  us  suppose  a  man 
in  a  western  town,  in  a  region  without  coal,  rising 
on  a  cold  morning,  a  few  years  hence,  when  in- 
vention and  enterprise  have  brought  to  pass  the 
things  which  we  can  already  foresee  as  coming  in 
the  application  of  electricity.  He  turns  on  the 
electric  light  made  from  water  power ;  his  breakfast 
is  cooked  on  an  electric  stove  heated  by  the  power 
of  the  streams ;  his  morning  newspaper  is  printed  on 
a  press  moved  by  electricity  from  the  streams;  he 
goes  to  his  office  in  a  trolley  car  moved  by  electricity 
from  the  same  source.  The  desk  upon  which  he 
writes  his  letters,  the  merchandise  which  he  sells, 
the  crops  which  he  raises,  will  have  been  brought  to 
him  or  will  be  taken  to  market  from  him  in  a  freight 
car  moved  by  electricity.  His  wife  will  run  her  sew- 
ing machine  or  her  churn,  and  factories  will  turn 
their  shafts  and  wheels,  by  the  same  power.  In 
every  activity  of  his  life  that  man  and  his  family 
and  his  neighbors  will  have  to  pay  toll  to  those  who 
have  been  able  to  monopolize  the  great  motive 
power  of  electricity  made  from  water  power,  if  that 
monopoly  is  allowed  to  become  established.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  free  coun- 
try, has  there  existed  the  possibility  of  such  intimate 
daily  friction  between  a  monopoly  and  the  life  of 
the  average  citizen. 


Then  there  are  the  patents  and  the  copyrights  for 
books,  pictures,  etc. 

Since  the  patent  system  of  the  United  States  was 
established  in  1790,  there  had  been  issued  prior  to 
January  1st,  1900,  650,123  patents,  more  by  30,000 
than  were  issued  during  the  same  time  by  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  combined. 

These  patents,  for  which  our  Federal  Government 
maintains  a  large  and  expensively  equipped  force  of 
officers  and  clerks  at  Washington,  are  issued  to  the 
patentee  for  a  trifling  sum — fifteen  dollars  filing  a  claim, 
twenty  dollars  more  on  issuing  the  patent — for  which 
the  government  engages  that  no  one  shall  use  in  any 
way,  or  copy,  that  patent  for  that  period.  It  thus 
places  the  necessary  force  of  the  judicial  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  an  engagement  to  protect 
that  patent  from  violation  at  any  and  all  the  time  of  its 
term.  Why?  and  why  should  the  government  rob  itself 
in  this  slovenly  way? 

We  have  seen  what  the  government  lost  by  not  retain- 
ing its  fair  share  of  interest  in  the  Bell  patents,  but  that 
is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  is  sacrificed  in  failing  to 
secure  its  share  of  the  usufruct  of  all  its  other  patents. 

Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  in  his  recent  admirable  treatise 
on  the  Tariff  and  Trusts,  shows  that  by  patented  ma- 
chinery nine  men  could  turn  out  1,200  dozen  brooms 
weekly,  while,  before,  17  skilled  men  were  only  able  to 
manufacture  500  dozen  in  the  same  time.  In  power 
machinery  a  weaver  formerly  tended  only  a  single  loom 
at  a  time,  while  in  a  modern  cotton  factory  two  oper- 
atives run  2,000  spindles  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of 
revolutions  a  minute.    Formerly  one  spinner,  working 
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56  hours  continuously,  could  only  spin  five  hanks  of 
No.  32  twist.  Now,  with  mule  spinning  machines  hav- 
ing 124  spindles,  one  spinner  with  two  small  boys  can 
produce  55,098  hanks.  With  three  spindles  to  be  run 
by  three  men,  the  new  machinery  would  leave  3,673  men 
for  other  work  or  more  spindles,  which  at  only  $2  a  day 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  manufacturer  of  $7,346  a  day. 

Patent  improvements  have  displaced  fully  50  per  cent, 
of  the  manual  labor  that  used  to  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  compressed  air 
drill  excavators  for  mining  or  submarine  dredging,  elec- 
tric cranes,  etc.  The  increase  of  horsepower  made 
available  by  patents  was  shown  by  the  census  to  have 
been  90  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  between  1890  and 
1900.  That  the  adult  operative  force  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increased  many  times  its  per  capita  by 
its  patented  machinery,  anyone  may  easily  satisfy  him- 
self by  an  inspection  of  its  patent  and  census  reports  for 
the  last  two  decades.  Estimating  the  population  of  the 
United  States  by  their  productive  power,  it  is  many  times 
the  present  80  to  90  millions.  Had  our  government 
taken  the  most  trifling  compensation  for  its  service  in 
guaranteeing  and  protecting  its  patents  even  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  treasury  would  have  such  a  surplus 
that  it  would  have  been  constrained,  but  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  give  it  back  to  the  States  as  it  once  did  under 
the  administration  of  President  Jackson.  In  those  days 
we  had  but  a  nominal  tariff  on  imports,  and  we  had  so 
large  a  surplus  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
not  be  bothered  with  it.  Now  we  have  a  50  per  cent, 
tariff  on  our  most  profitable  self-sustaining  industries 
and  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  $50,000,000  yawning  for 
an  increase  of  duties. 


Our  government  receives  one  dollar  and  two  copies  of 
each  volume  copyrighted,  and  a  corresponding  compensa- 
tion for  other  works  from  the  press,  for  which  it  guaran- 
tees the  author  or  publishers  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
and  publish  it,  for  a  few  years,  fourteen,  I  believe.  Why 
not  take  a  small  fee  upon  every  copy  sold  after  the  costs 
of  the  publishers  have  been  met,  and  make  the  copyright 
last  as  long  as  the  author  or  publisher  desires  to  avail 
himself  of  the  government's  protection  on  those  terms  ? 

We  are  the  principal  producers  of  iron,  copper,  coal, 
lead,  petroleum,  and  many  other  of  the  minerals  less 
known  to  commerce.  Our  deposits  of  iron  ore  are,  so 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  more  extensive  and  com- 
mercially valuable  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  These  minerals  are  mostly  owned  and  dealt 
in  by  corporations.  Unlike  most  European  nations,  our 
government  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  advised, 
asserted  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  any  of  the 
minerals  by  which  it  is  enriched,  when  it  parted  with 
the  land  in  which  they  were  cradled. 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  of  Minnesota,  thanks 
to  the  sagacity  and  magnanimity  of  its  former  president, 
J.  J.  Hill,  secured  a  tract  of  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  of  our  country  a  few  years  ago,  which 
Mr.  Charles  Schwab,  a  proficient  expert,  testified  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  amount  to  500,000,000 
tons,  and  ought  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  of  at  least  $2  a 
ton ;  the  ultimate  value  of  which  therefore  would  be  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Pre- 
suming Mr.  Schwab's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  these 
deposits  to  be  substantially  correct,  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  took  a  lease  of  80  per  cent,  of  its  deposit 
at  about  that  price  per  ton,  the  reservation  of  a  royalty 


of  only  5  cents  a  ton  would  eventually  yield  the  State 
$200,000,000  without  allowing  for  any  increase  in  its 
market  value,  likely  to  result  from  the  inevitably  in- 
creasing demand  and  diminishing  supply.  Mr.  Hill  is 
reported  as  saying  that  the  ore  in  sight  could  supply 
12,000,000  tons  a  year  for  50  years. 

The  mineral  wealth  still  latent  on  our  public  lands 
is  probably  of  enormous  value.  In  Alaska  also  there  is 
probably  more  gold  and  silver  than  has  yet  been  mined 
in  California.  Why  should  it  all  be  given  away  to 
squatters  and  land  speculators,  without  some  reservation 
of  the  State's  interest  in  it? 

As  recently  as  October  the  29th  of  the  current  year 
1908,  the  Geological  Survey  reported  the  grand  total 
mineral  products  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
•year  1907  as  $2,069,289,196.  Of  this  $1,166,165,191 
were  non-metallic;  $902,024,005  were  metallic.  The 
aggregate  for  the  year  previous,  1906,  was  $1,904  mil- 
lion. With  a  proportionate  royalty  reserved  from  our 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  petroleum,  lime,  cement, 
borax,  and  numberless  other  mining  properties  with 
which  our  national  and  colonial  territory  abounds,  the 
State  would  in  all  human  probability  receive  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  alone,  not  only  all  the  wealth  the 
inhabitants  of  its  surface  now  need,  but  all  they  will 
ever  require  or  be  able  to  profit  by. 

Unhappily  very  many  people  are,  or  affect  to  be,  un- 
able to  understand  how  the  tariff  is  responsible  for  rais- 
ing the  prices  with  us  in  America  and  elsewhere  so 
enormously.  It  is  easily  explained,  but  most  briefly  by 
an  illustration.  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  "The  Tariffs  and  Trusts,"  to  which  I  have 


already  had  occasion  to  refer,  tells  us  at  the  close  of  the 
year  ending  July  1st,  1905,  we  imported  $570,000,000 
of  goods,  upon  which  an  average  duty  of  45.24  per  cent, 
was  levied.  During  the  same  period  our  domestic  com- 
merce, consisting  largely  of  products  of  our  mines,  soil 
and  factories,  was  about  $20,000  million,  or  thirty-five 
times  the  amount  of  stuff  imported.  The  purchasers  of 
the  $570,000,000  of  imports  paid  into  the  federal 
treasury  what  averaged  45.24  per  cent,  of  that. 

The  domestic  producer,  by  reason  of  this  tariff  restric- 
tion, naturally  raises  the  price  of  his  like  commodities, 
though  usually  of  an  inferior  quality,  up  to  or  near  the 
duty  line ;  his  New  Jersey  champagne  to  $2  a  bottle,  and 
actually  sells  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  $20,- 
000  million  of  our  domestic  products  at  the  price  as 
enhanced  by  the  tariff.  So  that  the  American  consumer 
not  only  pays  the  45.24  per  cent,  tariff  on  the  $570,000,- 
000  that  he  imports,  but  on  a  very  considerable  share  of 
$20,000  million  of  commodities'  worth  which  he  pro- 
duces himself,  or  nearly  half  as  much  again  for  what 
his  own  country  produces,  as  he  should  be  required  to 
pay,  in  order  to  protect  and  benefit  the  trade  of  those 
who  handle  only  one  thirty-fifth  of  it. 


IV 

Among  my  readers  there  may  be  some,  perhaps  many, 
who  may  object — 

1 .  That  all  the  industrial  sources  of  income  to  which 
I  have  referred,  are  vested  interests  now,  and  their 


product,  however  large,  cannot  be  diverted  from  the 
course  given  them  by  their  charters. 

2.  That  the  owners  of  protected  property  have  bought 
it  in  the  market  as  investment  with  no  responsibility  or 
perhaps  without  any  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
legislation  which  has  given  it  its  real  or  fictitious  value; 
very  many,  perhaps  most,  may  have  bought  it  at  its 
highest  market  prices,  relying  upon  its  value  being  per- 
manently sustained  by  the  government,  under  the 
auspices  of  which  it  was  created.  With  what  heart  then 
can  we  think  of  such  a  change  of  our  revenue  system  as 
would  strike  such  a  severe,  sometimes  such  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  property  of  so  many  thousands  of  innocent  suf- 
ferers. 

To  the  first  objection  my  reply  is  that  the  more  rail- 
roads we  have  the  more  need  we  have  for  more;  the 
more  submarine  tunnels  we  have  the  more  sure  are  we  to 
need  and  build  more ;  the  more  electric  power  is  used  the 
more  as  yet  unsuspected  fields  will  be  disclosed  for  the 
extension  of  its  use.  In  fact,  every  conquest  which 
science  or  experience  achieves  over  the  hidden  resources 
of  Nature,  is  the  parent  of  a  scarcely  less  numerous 
progeny  than  was  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Science  has  as  yet  got  only  a  suspicion  of  the 
inexhaustible  electrical  forces  in  store  for  our  use. 
Every  day  new  ones  are  discovered  and  harnessed  to  the 
cars  of  productive  industry.  Si  queris  monumentum 
circumspice.  Consider  the  few  years,  I  might  almost  say 
the  few  months,  since  electricity  began  to  light  our 
streets,  houses  and  public  buildings,  since  it  furnished 
the  power  to  propel  our  carriages,  railway  cars,  and  our 
ocean  steamers ;  to  do  most  of  the  work  formerly  required 


of  the  seamen;  of  its  use  in  architecture,  which  makes 
the  construction  of  the  pyramid  a  mystery  of  our  former 
ignorance,  but  no  longer  a  mystery  of  science. 

I  cannot  learn  of  any  street  or  inter-urban  railway 
operated  by  electricity  in  all  the  United  States  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1907  there  were  but  a  fraction  less  than 
39,000  miles  thus  operated. 

Within  ten  years  the  number  of  cars  used  on  so-called 
street-car  lines  has  increased  from  57,772  to  86,204,  or 
to  nearly  double  the  total  number  of  passenger,  baggage 
and  mail  cars  used  on  all  the  steam  railways  of  our 
country.  The  capital  stock  of  the  street  systems  already 
exceeds  2,000  millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  double 
the  capital  of  all  the  street  and  suburban  lines  ten  years 
ago. 

A  few  months  ago  I  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Albany  for  a  list  of  the  corporations  chartered  in  the 
State  of  New  York  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  He 
replied  that  if  I  would  send  a  man  to  copy  them  he 
would  cheerfully  give  him  the  opportunity,  but  that  with 
his  office  force  he  could  not  send  me  such  a  list  in  less 
than  four  months. 

I  quite  accidentally  saw  in  a  copy  of  the  New  Tork 
tfimes  of  June  3d  last  a  list  of  the  charters  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany  on  the  preceding  day.  They 
were  20  in  number.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  6,000 
a  year.  Every  other  State  in  the  Union  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  manufacture  corporations  at  the  same  rate  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  If  we  were  to  begin 
to-morrow  to  protect  the  State's  interests  in  the  chartered 
privileges  it  confers,  we  would  have  the  seeds  of  revenue 
planted  that  would  bear  fruit  some  thirty,  some  sixty 


and  some  a  hundred  fold  before  all  the  machinery  for 
its  operation  could  be  fully  perfected. 

That  leads  me  to  the  second  objection,  the  condition 
in  which  the  substitute  would  leave  the  innocent  holder 
of  stocks  or  other  property,  tariff -bloated  to  a  fictitious 
value.  The  operation  of  the  substitute  I  would  propose 
would  be  so  gradual  as  to  allow  protected  interests  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  the  change  that  would  ensue,  and 
to  transfer  their  investments  if  they  chose,  for  it  could 
be  expected  only  gradually  to  supply  a  substitute  for  the 
revenue  from  imports.  Congress  could  if  it  chose  reduce 
its  tariff  only  so  far  and  so  fast  as  the  corporations 
yielded  an  equivalent  or  sufficient  revenue,  except  in 
cases  where  the  present  tariff  shall  be  confessed  to  be 
oppressive  and  unprofitable.  In  this  way  the  change 
may  be  made  as  rapidly  as  the  people  wish,  without 
any  serious  infringement  on  anybody's  rights  or  any 
serious  disturbance  of  values,  except,  as  I  confidently 
think,  to  improve  them.  The  conversion  would  be  ef- 
fected so  gradually  as  to  be  scarcely  more  noticed  in 
financial  circles  than  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  It  is 
indeed  the  special  merit  of  the  proposed  substitute  that 
it  provides  for  the  innocent  investors  a  comparatively 
innocuous  deliverance. 

So  much  for  the  only  objections  to  the  substitute 
which  have  occurred  to  me.  Now  a  few  words  farther 
about  such  of  its  advantages  which  have  not  been  ad- 
verted to. 


V 


l .  It  secures  to  the  State  a  fair,  and  only  a  fair,  propor- 
tion of  the  property  it  helps  to  create,  instead  of  allow- 
ing that  share  to  go  to  people  who,  while  being  enriched 
themselves,  give  neither  to  the  State  nor  to  the  unpro- 
tected majority  any  corresponding  equivalent. 

2.  It  diminishes  the  temptations  for  some  to  seek  and 
others  to  confer  these  privileges  either  by  illegitimate 
methods  or  because  of  corrupt  inducements.  It  would 
have  another  result,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate. 

3.  It  would  inspire  the  public  with  an  unwonted  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  its  public  affairs  and  a 
corresponding  respect  for  their  administrators.  For  the 
whole  power  of  government  lies  in  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence the  people  entertain  for  their  rulers. 

4.  It  will  give  the  people  the  friendly  interest  of  co- 
partners in  the  prosperity  of  their  industrial  corpora- 
tions, for  the  more  they  prosper  the  more  they  lighten 
the  public  burdens.  As  a  logical  consequence,  it  would 
diminish,  and  tend  finally  to  put  an  end  to  the  expensive 
litigation  and  the  corrupt  or  factious  opposition  with 
which  all  prosperous,  protected  industrial  corporations 
have  to  contend.  Such  hostility  renders  such  properties 
precarious,  and  devotes  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
their  earnings  to  the  costs  of  self-defense. 

5.  The  spirit  which  prompts  such  hostility  contributes 
more  to  the  corruption  of  our  legislators  than  all  other 
interests  combined.  There  is  no  easier  way  of  raising 
money  for  partizan  ends,  or  for  other  and  even  baser 


purposes,  than  for  any,  however  obscure,  member  of  a 
legislative  body  to  introduce  a  bill  to  reduce  the  rates 
which  a  corporation  or  class  of  corporations  shall  charge 
for  its  service.  Our  gas,  telephone,  railway,  banking, 
insurance,  and  trust  companies, — in  fact,  any  corpora- 
tions to  whom  their  credit  is  of  vital  importance,  have 
for  years  been,  or  supposed  themselves  to  be,  under  the 
necessity  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  prevent  the 
initiation  or  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  predatory 
schemes.  Unhappily  the  criminality  of  such  operations 
is  not  confined ;  at  least  it  cannot  be  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined to  the  legislative  bandit  who  introduces  such  bills 
with  no  intention  of  pressing  them  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  company  to  his  terms.  One  successful 
menace  of  this  kind  is  followed  the  next  year  by  another; 
the  following  year  it  becomes  sporadic,  and  finally  the 
nefarious  game  finds  its  way,  as  I  hear,  into  pretty  much 
every  legislative  body  in  the  nation.  It  becomes  so 
profitable,  and  as  a  business  so  established,  that  the 
legislative  bandits  find  it  worth  their  while  to  take  the 
employees  of  the  corporations  on  whom  they  prey  into 
their  confidence.  Unfaithful  or  corrupted  agents  of 
these  companies  are  induced  to  confederate  with  the 
corrupt  legislators.  They  suggest  the  propitious  time 
for  a  raid,  and  divide  the  hush  money  between  them. 
Some  recent  disclosures  of  this  infamous  nature  was  the 
match  which  precipitated  last  year's  financial  explosion 
in  the  United  States  that  has  shaken  the  whole  financial 
world  to  its  center.  Had  the  State  been  secure  of  its  fair 
interest  in  these  industrial  corporations,  or  had  they  been 
required  to  contribute  to  the  State  their  just  share  of 
what  they  received  from  it,  would  it  have  been  possible 


for  such  depravity  to  have  poisoned  the  consciences  not 
only  of  so  many  of  our  legislators,  but  of  the  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  our  heads  of  finance  who  winked 
at  it? 

VI 

Before  the  Civil  War  of  1861-1865  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  recent  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital,  nor  was 
such  a  creature  as  a  Debs  or  a  Gompers  known  in  the 
land.  The  idea  that  any  man  should  not  sell  his  labor 
for  what  it  would  bring  in  any  market  he  chose  to  offer 
it,  was  a  craze  which  was  only  to  be  encountered,  if  any- 
where, in  lunatic  asylums.  Patriotism  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  were  made  the  excuses  for  increasing 
the  tariff,  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  excuses  justified 
neither  by  sound  statesmanship  nor  intelligent  patrio- 
tism, but  hastily  and  inconsiderately  imposed  upon  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  tariff  on  imports  and 
more  protection  under  the  specious  guise  of  a  war  tariff, 
and  therefore  professedly  a  temporary  one. 

Though  the  mode  adopted  for  providing  means  for 
prosecuting  our  war  cost  the  country  more  than  double 
what  it  would  have  cost  had  we  relied  upon  our  wealth 
and  credit,  as  a  few  years  later  was  done  by  the  two 
powerful  nations  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  yet  that  unnecessary  cost  was  far 
from  being  the  greatest  calamity  which  has  resulted  from 
that  ill-omened  mistake.  It  so  whetted  the  appetite  of 
the  protected  class  by  what  they  had  fed  on,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  there  was  not  a  word  uttered  about 
infant  industries  or  of  a  war  tariff,  nor  any  serious 


thought  given  by  the  administration  to  any  reduction  of 
any  kind  of  tariff.  By  its  aid, — by  the  retirement  from 
Congress  during  the  war  of  the  Southern  representatives, 
who  were  pretty  unanimously  in  favor  of  low  duties  if 
any,  and  who,  when  returned  to  Congress,  were  admitted 
as  hostiles  and  regarded  with  so  much  suspicion  by  the 
Republican  majority  as  to  have  little  influence  there, — 
the  tariff  has  been  steadily  increasing,  until  now  it  has  a 
plenty  of  champions  of  the  principle  of  protection  for  the 
sake  of  protection.   In  fact,  it  has  now  scarcely  any  other. 

No  tariff  can  remain  stationary  long  without  im- 
poverishing somebody.  It  attracts  capital  and,  of  course, 
in  the  same  degree  increases  competition  against  which 
there  is  no  relief  possible  except  by  increase  of  the  duties. 
Nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  tariff  for  rev- 
enue adopted  in  1844  gave  place  to  the  War  Tariff  of 
i860.  That  tariff  under  various  pretexts  has  been 
altered — or  "revised,"  as  seems  now  the  phrase  most  in 
fashion — some  half  dozen  or  more  times  in  the  interval, 
and  in  every  instance  increased. 

Of  our  last  three  Presidents,  Roosevelt1  and  Cleveland 
were  birthright  free-traders,  and  though  McKinley  gave 
his  name  and  vote  for  the  vilest  tariff  bill  the  countrv 
had  ever  been  afflicted  with  up  to  his  time,  his  four  years' 
experience  as  our  chief  magistrate  converted  him  into  a 
tariff  reformer.  The  last  public  utterance  that  came 
from  his  lips  was  an  urgent  appeal  for  it.  Yet  all  three 
of  these  statesmen  learned  by  more  or  less  humiliating 
experiences  that  neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Demo- 
cratic party  could  be  led  to  a  victory  under  a  free  trade, 

1  Twenty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  President  Roosevelt  was 
an  officer  of  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club. 
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or  even  a  tariff  reduction  banner.  All  succumbed  and 
acted  in  the  spirit,  if  they  never  used  the  words  of  the 
similarly  humiliated  king  of  France,  "Paris  vaut  bien 
une  messe." 

Industries  stimulated  by  protection  are  like  the  victims 
of  delirium  tremens — both  clamor  madly  for  more — and 
the  protected  class  has  become  so  powerful  by  its  num- 
bers and  unwisely  begotten  wealth,  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  whiskied  lunatic,  "because  protection  is  such  a 
good  thing,  of  course  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it." 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  public  clamor  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
says  that  he  will  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  im- 
mediately after  his  inauguration  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
committee  shall  be  appointed,  of  Republicans  of  course, 
to  reduce  the  schedules  that  are  too  high  and  raise  such 
as  are  too  low.  The  result  of  such  a  revision  will  be 
much  like  our  early  fur  traffic  with  the  Indians, — one  of 
the  buyer's  feet  always  in  the  scale  that  weighed  the 
pelt.  "The  cockroach  never  wins  its  cause,"  says  a 
Haytian  proverb,  "when  the  chicken  is  judge." 

About  every  eight  years  since  the  Republican  party 
was  founded,  now  sixty  years,  we  have  had  what  was 
called  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  or  an  attempt  of  that  name, 
and  in  every  instance  it  was  increased.  What  has  been 
shall  be,  saith  the  preacher.  In  every  one  of  those  sixty 
years  the  appetite  for  more  protection  has  increased,  and 
the  power  to  resist  it  has  proportionately  diminished. 

Protection  is  a  poisonous  stimulant  that  provokes  ap- 
petites which  it  can  never  satisfy  even  temporarily  but 
by  increased  indulgences,  and  must  result  in  disaster  to 
those  who  continue  longest  to  confide  in  it. 
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I  may  pertinently  cite  here  a  letter  of  very  recent 
date  from  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  to  a  friend  who 
bears  an  historic  name,  in  which  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
recent  International  Free  Trade  Conference  in  London: 

I  suppose  that  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  sacred 
flame  alive,  and  have  faith  in  its  future.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  obliged  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  in  this  country  is  concerned,  the  outlook 
never  seemed  to  me  less  encouraging  than  now. 

You  know  perfectly  well  the  class  of  men  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.  They  are  tricksters,  infi- 
nitely skilled  in  their  work,  and  little  better  in  any 
respect  than  the  thimble-rigger  at  the  country  fair. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  revision  of 
the  Tariff  next  year,  no  matter  which  of  the  two 
candidates,  Taf  t  or  Bryan,  occupies  the  presidential 
chair.  Both  candidates,  as  well  as  both  parties,  are 
pledged  to  it.  Meanwhile,  you  know  just  as  well 
as  I,  how  the  game  will  be  worked. 

I  state  what  is  of  common  knowledge  when  I  say 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  make  an  ostensible  average 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  present  Tariff 
schedules,  and  yet  in  reality  increase  the  actual  pro- 
tective burden  by  at  least  5  per  cent.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  strike  off  that  excess  of  duty  which  was 
imposed  thru  the  different  schedules  when  the 
Dingley  Tariff  was  framed,  with  a  view  to  trad- 
ing thereon  upon  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaties  then  in  negotiation.  Those  treaties  have 
not  been  confirmed;  and  now  this  excess  duty, 
judiciously  applied  in  way  of  ostensible  reduction, 
would  in  no  way  lower  the  actual  Protective  sys- 
tem. Meanwhile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  neatly  ar- 
ranged increase  of  certain  schedules,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Taft,  would  fill  out  and  complete  the  protected 


abominations.  Here  is  "the  little  joker" ;  and  yet, 
as  a  result  of  the  whole,  it  might  publicly,  and  most 
plausibly,  be  proclaimed  that  a  net  Tariff  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  had  been  effected. 

That  the  whole  thing  was  a  thimble-rigging  fraud 
would  be  only  too  manifest  to  the  well-informed. 
To  the  unthinking,  however,  a  campaign  pledge 
would  have  been  faithfully  redeemed. 

Mark  you,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
this  scheme  is  in  the  mind  of  either  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr. 
Bryan.  That,  however,  it  will  be  the  game  of  the 
Tariff  manipulators  of  Congress  I  have  little,  if 
any,  doubt. 

As  an  all-round  illustration  in  point,  I  send  you 
a  clipping  from  this  morning's  Boston  Herald,  en- 
titled "Puck  in  the  Campaign." 

Mr.  Taft  I  believe  to  be  a  perfectly  honest  man, 
but  you  will  there  see  that  he  has  "been  advised  by 
men  who  know"  that  a  certain  schedule  could  be 
raised  to  advantage.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  clipping.  The  duty  on  the 
commodity  referred  to  (Pottery)  is  already  fixed  in 
the  Dingley  Bill  of  Abominations  at  from  55  per 
cent,  to  60  per  cent.,  or  "practically  twice  the  total 
cost  of  production" ;  and  yet,  as  a  measure  of  Tariff 
Reform,  Mr.  Taft  unconsciously  advises  such  fur- 
ther protection  as  shall  practically  be  prohibitive. 

It  was  Macbeth,  I  believe,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, energetically  exclaimed : 

u  And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 


I  am  confirmed  in  the  above  view  by  information 
which  reaches  me  from  well-informed  quarters,  that 
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the  Steel  men,  the  Wool  men  and  the  Sugar  men, 
all  say,  privately  but  with  confidence,  that  they  do 
not  apprehend  that  their  several  schedules  will  be 
affected  adversely.  You  know  their  persuasiveness 
and  their  power ! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  States  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  to  reserve  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  priv- 
ileges they  confer  and  protect,  and  with  the  supplies 
from  these  reserves  coming  to  us  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than, 
by  the  tariff,  lunatics  would  very  soon  be  the  only  class 
who  would  clamor  any  longer  for  a  tariff,  and  it  would 
require  but  a  very  limited  number  of  the  then  vacated 
Customs  Houses  to  furnish  asylums  enough  even  for 
them  all.  By  this  process,  protective  tariff  policies  would 
soon  be  so  completely  hypnotized  or  asphyxiated  that 
they  would  gradually  fall  into  a  sleep  that  would  know 
no  waking. 

VII 

Protection  gives  a  very  substantial  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  a  limited  class  of  industrialists  at  the  expense  of 
all  outside  of  that  class,  and  thus  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  American  plutocracy,  just  as  our  forefathers  in 
America  gave  to  the  slave  States  a  larger  per  capita  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  than  was  enjoyed  by  the 
other  non-slaveholding  States,  and  thus  founded  a  pluto- 
cratic aristocracy  in  those  States  to  which  its  members, 
in  1861,  attached  more  value  than  to  the  Union. 

After  more  than  half  a  century's  discontent  of  the 
North,  with  the  dictatorial  supremacy  which  the  South 
acquired  through  this  inequality,  the  Census  of  i860  re- 
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vealed  the  fact  that  the  political  supremacy  of  the  coun- 
try had  crossed  the  Potomac  river  and  that  cotton  was 
no  longer  king.  As  a  consequence  of  the  trifling  conces- 
sion, as  it  was  regarded  by  our  forefathers,  to  secure  the 
assent  of  two  or  three  refractory  slave  States  to  the  con- 
stitutional organization  of  their  government  in  1792, 
that  concession  had  swelled  and  festered  in  the  nation 
until  it  could  only  be  eliminated  by  the  most  expensive 
and  bloody  war  up  to  its  time. 

That  war  was  purely  a  labor  war,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
South  which  brought  it  on  was  concerned.  The  planters 
in  that  section  wished  to  perpetuate  a  system  by  which 
they  got  all  the  labor  they  required  for  little  more  than 
the  pork  and  hominy  necessary  to  feed  the  negroes  whose 
labor  supplied  both.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  South 
for  no  other  rational  purpose  than  to  retain,  or  secure  at 
a  trifling  price,  an  abundance  of  involuntary  labor. 

In  what  did  the  situation  which  furnished  the  purpose 
and  provocation  of  that  war  differ  from  the  situation 
confronting  us  to-day?  Must  we  tolerate  it  until 
obliged  to  rid  ourselves  of  it  in  the  same  way? 

The  tariff  has  built  up  an  aristocracy  already  quite 
as  numerous  as  were  the  refractory  slave-owners  in  the 
South.  It  has  built  it  up,  too,  by  privileges  quite  as 
unjust,  and  as  exclusively  for  money's  worth,  but  a 
thousand  times  more  lucrative  to  its  beneficiaries  than 
slavery  ever  was.  The  consequences  are  that  it  has 
divided  our  people  again  into  two  classes— one,  of  the 
people  who  have  more  wealth  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,  or  how  to  give  away,  and  another  of  bread- 
winners who,  if  they  lose  a  day's  wages,  even  by  illness, 
have  to  go  in  debt  for  their  next  day's  expenses.  The 


increased  cost  of  living  compels  an  increase  of  wages 
from  time  to  time,  but  always  the  cost  of  living  increases 
faster,  until  now  the  food  of  the  proletariat  has  reached 
famine  prices  in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  is  daily  in- 
creasing. With  food  enough  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  nourish  twice  its  population,  the  average  wage- 
earner  can  lay  up  nothing,  can  provide  few  privileges 
for  his  family,  and  practically  no  recreations. 

"Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  a  man 
give  for  his  life."  Is  it  strange  that  there  is  friction  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  with  us?  The  mass  of  our  own 
people  are  not  political  economists  and  know  little,  if 
anything,  about  tariffs,  except  what  is  their  fatal 
delusion :  that  it  promises  to  protect  them  from  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  labor.  Is  it  strange,  therefore,  that 
our  bread-winners  combine  for  higher  wages  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life? 
When  capital  takes  advantage  of  unemployed  labor  to 
avoid  such  increase,  is  it  strange  that  the  wage-earners 
dismissed  treat  those  who  at  lower  rates  supply  their 
places  as  enemies,  as  traitors  who  betray  the  rights  of 
the  class  to  which  they  in  common  belong?  Hence  the 
labor  war  which  has  cost  us  in  America  many  millions 
of  dollars  through  the  industries  it  has  suspended,  in- 
terrupted, or  impoverished,  and  by  such  interruptions 
filled  the  country  with  idle,  starving  and  desperate  men. 
Is  not  such  the  natural  and  inevitable  fruit  of  all  tariffs 
upon  imports? 

The  following  language  recently  used  at  a  Republican 
Convention  by  the  senior  United  States  senator  of 
Massachusetts  is  unhappily  too  true,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  hear  or  read  it  from  the  lips  or  pen  of  so  promi- 


nent  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  as  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge : 

It  is  the  huge  size  of  private  fortunes,  the  vast 
extent  and  power  of  modern  combinations  of 
capital  made  possible  by  present  conditions  which 
have  brought  upon  us  in  these  later  years  problems 
portentous  in  their  possibilities  and  threatening  not 
only  our  social  and  political  welfare,  but  even  our 
personal  freedom,  if  they  are  not  boldly  met  and 
wisely  solved. 

Mr.  Lodge  forbears  or  at  least  neglects  to  state  what 
"the  present  conditions"  really  are,  which  have  brought 
upon  us  these  portentous  problems,  for,  like  Br'er  Rab- 
bit, with  only  a  racial  distinction,  he  too  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  briar-bush  tangle  of  New  England  protec- 
tionism. He  therefore  very  respectfully  refers  only  to 
present  conditions,  but  forbears  to  say  a  word  of  the 
pathogenesis  of  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Lodge's  solicitude  for  personal  freedom  reminds 
one  of  a  story  Mr.  Jefferson  used  to  relate  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  one  of  his  journeys  through  Virginia. 
He  chanced  to  stop  at  an  inn,  the  landlady  of  which  had 
just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  a  young  man  whom 
she  lamented  with  much  feeling.  "But,  Mr.  Jefferson," 
said  she,  "we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
everything  was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done.  He 
was  bled  no  less  than  twenty-six  times." 

The  slave-holders  took  the  desperate  risks  of  a  civil 
war  to  avoid  paying  a  fair  price  for  the  culture  of  their 
cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco  fields.  Is  the  time  very  dis- 
tant when  the  protectionists  will  be  ready  to  risk  another 
civil  war  for  precisely  similar  economical  reasons,  and 
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with  even  more  disastrous  results'?  Such  a  revolution 
might,  and  probably  would,  leave  a  tariff  upon  imports 
behind  it,  as  its  predecessor  did,  though  shorn  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  claws  and  teeth,  if  still  remaining  our  main 
reliance  for  revenue.  That  would  be  like  surgery  for  a 
cancer.  The  disease  would  soon  reappear  with  increas- 
ing vigor  if  a  single  root  or  fiber  of  it  were  permitted  to 
survive;  and  what  can  so  surely,  so  quietly,  so  genially 
supply  its  place  as  the  opening  of  our  harbors  freely  to 
the  commerce  of  all  the  world,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  reserving  a  quota  of  what  it  would  thus  directly 
contribute  to  the  new  industries  and  national  resources 
created  by  its  new-born  commerced 

In  dealing  with  its  foreign  commerce  our  government 
seems  to  have  been  bewitched  with  the  Calvinistic  notion 
that  the  more  commerce  has  to  suffer  and  struggle,  the 
more  it  will  thrive.  It  not  only  taxes  the  foreign  mer- 
chant for  what  he  sends,  on  an  average  not  far  from 
one-half  of  its  home  cost;  but  it  further  discourages  his 
coming  to  us  at  all  by  charging  for  our  harbor  hospi- 
talities two  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  would  be 
charged  in  the  harbors  of  any  other  maritime  nation  in 
the  world. 

ThzSavoie  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique,  in  which 
I  crossed  last  summer,  had  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
landing  her  passengers  and  cargo  in  New  York  over 
$4,000.  She  paid  $1,000  for  wharfage,  $214  for  her 
tonnage  tax;  for  her  Customs  House  expenses,  $26.20; 
health  officer  and  board  of  wardens,  $35 ;  transfer  of  im- 
migrants and  baggage,  $85.25;  pilotage,  entering  and 
leaving,  $32 ;  hospital  expenses  and  surveillance,  etc.,  at 
Ellis  Island,  $138.63;  head  tax  for  592  aliens,  $2,368; 


besides  many  other  expenses  which  vary  with  each  voyage. 
The  Savoie  is  now  a  relatively  small  ship,  though  not 
an  old  one.  The  vessels  since  built  for  the  transatlantic 
service  in  England  and  Germany  are  of  nearly  twice  her 
tonnage,  and  those  which  harbor  in  New  York  City 
naturally  incur  fully  twice  the  harbor  expenses.  The 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  the  German  line  pays  on  her  net 
registered  tonnage,  for  five  trips,  $1,900— or  six  cents 
per  registered  ton  for  each  of  her  five  trips.  For  head 
tax  of  $4  a  head  on  an  average  of  1,000  passengers; 
pilotage  for  entrance  and  departure,  $242;  for  trans- 
ferring immigrants,  on  an  average,  $120.  New  Jer- 
sey, with  a  sagacious  liberality,  makes  no  municipal 
charges  for  docking  in  Hoboken,  except  the  $10  for  the 
port  warden.  The  German  company  owns  its  wharves. 
A  proper  return  for  the  investment  made  by  the  company 
on  these  wharves,  however,  is  estimated  for  each  trip  of 
one  of  its  large  steamers  at  about  $300  a  day,  or  about 
$2,000  a  year. 

The  harbor  expenses  of  the  Savoie  in  Havre  are  about 
half  what  they  are  in  New  York.  Those  of  the  German 
lines  in  home  ports  are  less  than  a  quarter  of  New  York's 
charges. 

For  any  vessel  of  between  6,800  and  9,000  cubic 
meters  capacity  the  total  charges  in  from  sea  to  Bremer- 
haven,  and  out  from  Bremerhaven  to  the  first  buoys, 
are  less  than  $400. 

The  light  dues  are  $219.91;  port  charges,  $97.08; 
port  pilot  dues,  $7.14;  shifting  of  vessels,  $2.38;  for 
assistance  of  tugs,  $9.52;  for  removal  of  refuse,  $8.53; 
hatch  and  cargo  inspection,  $8.05;  pilot  charges  enter- 
ing, $6.28;  pilot  charges  outgoing,   $4.99.  Total, 


$363.68.  The  $97.08  for  port  charges  cover  all  the 
cost  for  the  use  of  the  quays  and  dock  accommodations  at 
Bremerhaven ;  while  at  Hoboken  they  cost  about  $2,000 
a  year. 

What  should  be  said  or  thought  of  a  government,  or 
of  the  fitness  of  its  people  for  self-government,  who, 
with  a  country  abounding  in  greater  natural  resources 
for  the  creation  of  a  commercial  marine  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  not  only  discourages 
commerce  with  any  foreign  nation,  and  even  with  some 
of  its  own  colonies,  with  the  nearest  to  a  prohibitive  tariff 
that  is  imposed  by  any  nation  in  the  world,  but  which 
in  addition  handicaps  its  commerce  by  taxing  the  ships 
that  come  to  bring  it  supplies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
can  themselves  produce  them,  as  if  they  were  importing 
the  cholera  or  the  sleeping-sickness4? 

It  would  seem  as  though  any  people  having  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  and  uses  of  self-govern- 
ment would  hail  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  merchantman 
with  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  Robinson  Crusoe 
or  Alexander  Selkirk  welcomed  the  approach  of  the  ves- 
sel that  was  to  take  him  from  the  desert  island  on  which 
he  had  been  wrecked — with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  with 
hearts  swelling  with  gratitude  to  their  Heavenly 
Father. 

Mindful  that  every  penny  spent  by  such  a  visitor  in 
entering  or  occupying  their  harbor  must  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  cargo  he  brings  and  must  ultimately  be  paid 
by  the  people  who  purchase  it,  common  sense  would 
dictate  that  all  the  privileges  of  the  port  should  be  made 
as  free  as  possible;  whereas  the  treatment  foreign  mer- 
chant vessels  receive  at  our  hands  would  even  bring  a 
blush  to  the  swarthy  cheeks  of  a  Fiji  Islander. 

OH 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  man's  head  who  cannot 
see  that  every  merchant  ship  entering  our  harbors  is  not 
only  so  much  money  by  how  much  less  we  pay  for  its 
commodities  than  we  can  produce  them  for,  but  in  addi- 
tion furnishes  a  profitable  market  for  so  much  of  our 
own  surplus  as  will  give  its  skipper  a  return  cargo,  and 
therefore  should  be  welcomed  as  a  special  Providence, 
not  as  a  beast  of  prey ! 

VIII 

By  nature  the  United  States  was  constituted  to  become 
the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
gave  to  Napoleon  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  ceding  the 
territory  of  Louisiana  to  us  for  a  nominal  sum.  We 
ought  already  to  be  Mistress  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
Seas,  and  who  can  reasonably  doubt  we  would  be  but 
for  the  disorganizing  and  demoralizing  influence  of  the 
tariff.  We  have  over  19,000  miles  of  continuous  ocean, 
gulf  and  lake  coast  lines,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  is  possessed  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  We 
have  already  some  200  ports  of  entry  with  Customs 
Houses  to  match.  But  we  would  soon  have  double  or 
triple  that  number  but  for  our  tariff  and  navigation 
laws,  which  have  practically  given  our  immensely  profit- 
able ocean  transportation  service  over  to  foreign  nations. 

We  have  a  more  abundant  supply  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  of  the  principal  materials  required 
for  the  construction  of  a  commercial  marine,  such  as  coal, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  wood,  besides  dozens  of 
other  articles  of  secondary  importance,  without  speaking 
of  our  numberless  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Why  is  it  then  that  whenever  we  wish  to  visit  a  for- 
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eign  country  or  send  it  a  bale  of  cotton  or  tobacco,  we 
have  to  pay  for  our  passage  or  for  the  transport  of  our 
freight  to  a  foreign  ship-owner?  Simply,  first,  because 
of  our  absurd  navigation  laws,  and  secondly,  because 
everything  required  in  the  construction  of  a  ship,  even 
nails  and  hammers,  is  weighted  by  such  a  tariff  that 
it  adds  fully  40  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  a  ship  built  in  an 
American  yard.  The  price  of  whatever  we  contribute 
to  the  structure  of  a  ship  therefore  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
tariffed  foreign  products.  Hence  it  is  that  Great  Britain, 
with  a  population  of  40,000,000,  exports  more  than  five 
times  as  much  manufactured  products  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  that  country,  than  the  United  States 
does  with  a  population  of  more  than  80,000,000. 

To  make  a  striking  exposure  of  the  paralyzing  and 
destructive  influence  of  the  tariff,  both  on  commerce  and 
on  the  shipbuilding  industry,  I  will  cite  a  table  recently 
presented  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Cobden  Club,  the  Hon. 
H.  Russell  Rea,  to  the  British  parliament,  to  show  the 
relations  between  the  tariffs  of  maritime  countries  and 
the  amount  of  their  steam  shipping  tonnage  as  com- 
pared with  their  average  ad  valorem  duties : 

AVERAGE   AD  VALOREM   DUTIES       STEAM  SHIPPING  TONNAGE 


Per  cent.  PER  INHABITANT 

Russia   131  Russia    .  1  ton  to  every  330 

United  States  ....  73  United  States     «  166 

Austria-Hungary.    .    .  35  Austria-Hungary"  no 

France   34  France               "  71 

Italy   27  Italy                 "  72 

Germany   25  Germany           «  34 

Sweden   23  Sweden              "  24 

Greece   19  Greece              "  12 


AVERAGE  AD  VALOREM   DUTIES      STEAM  SHIPPING  TONNAGE 

Percent.  PER  INHABITANT 

Denmark  18      Denmark    i  ton  to  every  9 

Norway  12      Norway  «  4 

Holland  3      Holland  "  15 

United  Kingdom  (No  Protec-      United  Kingdom"  4.6 
tionist  Tariff) 

Here  we  find  that  with  an  average  ad  valorem  import 
duty  of  73  per  cent,  the  United  States  has  but  one  ton  of 
shipping  for  every  166  of  population,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without,  strictly, 
any  protective  tariff,  has  a  ton  of  shipping  to  every  4.6 
of  its  population. 

This  was  not  always  so.  Far  from  it.  In  1861  when 
we  began  to  protect  the  country  by  a  war  tariff,  our  total 
tonnage,  oceanic  and  domestic,  was  over  five  and  a  half 
million,  and  only  three  and  a  half  thousand  tons  less 
than  that  of  the  whole  British  Empire  in  that  day. 
We  actually  owned  at  that  time  one-third  of  the  entire 
maritime  tonnage  of  the  world.  Even  five  years  earlier 
the  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  carried  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms  was  more  than  three  times  all  that  was  car- 
ried in  foreign  bottoms.  This  shows  what  the  American 
people  were  and  still  are  capable  of  doing  in  free  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  commerce, 
when,  if  ever,  they  can  disengage  themselves  from  the 
tariff  octopus. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  United  States  flag  is  rarely  or 
never  seen  upon  the  oceans  any  more  except  on  vessels  of 
war*?  Why  is  it  that  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  shipped  by  us  to  Europe  every  year, 
not  a  solitary  bushel  finds  transportation  in  an  American 
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bottom?  Why  are  our  shipyards  deserted  and  the  build- 
ing of  merchant  ships  in  America  become  practically 
another  of  the  lost  arts?  And  why  are  we  building  new 
vessels  of  war  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  our  com- 
merce, when  we  have  no  commerce,  nor  the  least  pros- 
pect of  any  that  we  can  call  our  own,  to  protect? 

Our  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Exchanges  are  trying 
every  year  to  mend  matters  by  appeals  to  the  federal 
government  to  develop  a  commercial  navy  by  subsidies 
or  bounties,  thus  taking  out  of  the  people's  pocket  by  the 
tariff,  which  kills  our  commerce,  money  enough  to  artifi- 
cially renew  that  commerce  which  we  enjoyed  before  the 
Civil  War.  I  never  hear  of  these  appeals,  nor  of  the 
tedious  debates  in  Congress  to  which  they  give  rise, 
without  thinking  of  a  story  told  by  Lucian,  the  rigdum- 
funnydos  of  Samosata,  about  a  simpleton  who  busied 
himself  in  milking  a  he-goat  into  a  sieve. 


IX 

The  present  tariff  reformers  now  assuming  the  title  of 
revisionists  are,  or  profess  to  be,  under  the  pernicious 
delusion  that  a  country  is  not  enriched  by  the  exchange 
of  commodities  but  only  or  mainly  by  what  it  sells ;  that 
a  prosperous  commerce  means  zealously  to  sell  to  for- 
eigners and  as  zealously  not  to  buy  from  them;  hence 
they  insist  that  our  native  labor  can  only  thrive  by  limit- 
ing rather  than  increasing  imports,  and  that  our  large 
exports  are  evidence  of  our  prosperity,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  our  exports  are  largely,  and  only,  large  because 


required  to  pay  our  enormous  indebtedness,  especially  to 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 

Between  January  and  the  end  of  September,  1907, 
the  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,109- 
000,000  and  the  exports  to  only  $206,000,000.  Then 
came  the  financial  trouble ;  and  for  the  following  months 
the  figures  of  our  trade  were  as  follows : 

Imports  Exports  Excess  of  Exports 

October.    .  .  $112,000,000  $180,000,000  $68,000,000 

November.  .  111,000,000  204,000,000  93,000,000 

December  .  .  92,000,000  207,000,000  115,000,000 

January.    .  .  86,000,000  206,000,000  120,000,000 

February    .  .  78,000,000  164,000,000  86,000,000 

During  the  eight  months  ended  May  30th  of  this  year, 
the  imports  of  the  United  States  were  $266,000,000  less 
than  in  October  to  May  of  last  fiscal  year,  the  imports 
for  May  last  being  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  Sep- 
tember, 1904.  But  a  great  depletion  of  supplies  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  abnormal  rush  to  export  dur- 
ing last  winter  (which,  though  heralded  by  tariff 
reformers  as  indicating  a  "lucky"  situation,  is  about  as 
good  an  indication  of  prosperity  as  a  compulsory  sale  by 
the  sheriff  or  a  visit  to  the  pawnbroker's  would  be),  and 
the  exports  from  the  States  in  May  last,  only  $1 14,000,- 
000,  were  the  lowest  for  any  month  during  the  past  two 
years. 

When  we  remember  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
United  States  between  November  and  February,  with 
bank  failures,  stoppage  of  works,  unparalleled  multi- 
tudes of  unemployed  laborers,  consequent  poverty  and 
destitution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  those  months 


imports  decreased  enormously  while  the  balance  of  ex- 
ports continued  proportionately  to  increase.  Our  finan- 
cial and  industrial  difficulties  limited  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  fewer  imports 
were  possible,  while  the  products  of  the  country,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  at  home,  had  to  be  sent  abroad  to  pay 
interest  on  our  foreign  debts  and  purchase  gold  to  meet 
our  debts  at  home.  The  conditions  which  according  to 
tariff  reform  economics  are  merely  indications  of  ab- 
normal prosperity,  such  as  we  should  gladly  welcome, 
are  in  fact  only  the  reflex  of  a  serious  financial  crisis,  and 
due  merely  to  inability  to  buy  combined  with  a  pressing 
necessity  to  sell. 

We  have  paid  in  pensions  since  the  month  of  June, 
1863,  $3,551,025,651,— nearly  or  quite  the  amount  of 
extraordinary  expenses  of  our  government  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  number  on  the  pension  roll  in  1907 
was  985,971 — a  larger  number  than  we  ever  had  of 
soldiers  at  one  time  in  the  field  during  that  war,  or  either 
before  or  since  we  became  an  independent  nation. 
These  pensioners  are  now  drawing  $138,030,894  an- 
nually; and  though  we  have  had  no  war  since  1865, 
except  the  three  or  four  months'  scrap  with  Spain,  the 
pension  roll  has  been  annually  increasing  for  the  last 
forty- three  years.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  know  how  small  a  room  it  would  take  to  hold  all 
the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  widows  of  those  deceased.  No  other  country 
has  or  ever  had  such  a  pension  list.  Would  we  ever  have 
had  such  a  burden  to  carry  had  not  a  shameful  propor- 
tion of  it  been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  secure  the 
reelection  of  its  members  pledged  to  protection  ?  Would 


that  species  of  graft  have  been  practicable  had  it  not  been 
for  the  delusion  of  a  majority  of  our  people  that  it  is  the 
foreigner,  not  ourselves,  that  pays  the  duty  on  foreign 
imports'?  Nay,  in  spite  of  such  delusion,  would  it  have 
been  practicable  were  there  no  special  inducements  to 
guard  the  treasury  against  a  surplus,  and  the  Administra- 
tion against  a  clamor  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff*? 


X 

Under  the  regime  of  the  substitute  proposed,  there 
would  be  not  only  no  protected  privileges  with  which  to 
hoodwink  the  voter,  nor  any  temptation  such  as  protec- 
tion offers  to  purchase  the  reelection  of  its  friends;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  promoter  and  conservator  of 
peace  it  would  be  more  efficient  than  a  thousand  Ports- 
mouth Conferences  or  a  wilderness  of  Hague  Temples. 
A  "tariff  war"  has  become  so  familiar  to  us  of  late  years 
as  to  be  one  of  our  most  ordinary  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Were  there  ever  many,  if  any,  wars  more  just  than 
would  ensue  if  a  man  brought  into  your  town  a  load  of 
potatoes  to  sell  and  a  publican  and  sinner  were  to  tell 
him  that  a  peck  out  of  each  bushel  must  be  set  apart  for 
him  and  his  associate  hotel-keepers  before  the  other  three 
pecks  of  every  bushel  could  be  put  on  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets? 

In  what  respect  morally  or  financially  would  this 
differ  from  the  publicans  going  in  person  or  sending 
their  servants  to  their  neighbors'  potato  patches  and  car- 
rying away  the  peck  of  potatoes  from  every  fourth  hill? 


Nay,  in  what  important  respect  would  this  tariff  upon 
our  neighbor's  potato  patch  differ  from  the  provocation 
of  at  least  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  wars  recorded  in 
history?  Yet,  morally  as  well  as  economically,  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  been  for  a  century  and  a  half  acting  upon 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  these  sinful  publicans. 

A  tariff  upon  foreign  imports  provokes  reprisals  as 
naturally  as  predatory  encroachment  upon  foreign  terri- 
tory, for  it  is  equally  a  wanton  appropriation  of  another 
nation's  property.  Indeed,  most  wars  in  modern  times, 
and  all  with  which  the  world  seems  now  to  be  threat- 
ened, have  been  waged  to  secure  new  or  retain  old  mar- 
kets. For  this  reason  and  no  other  is  so  much  of  the 
wealth  of  nations  absorbed  in  constantly  increasing 
armies  and  navies.  It  simply  means  that  each  nation  does 
not  wish  another's  capacity  for  depredation  to  exceed  its 
own,  and  assumes  that  depredation  will  follow,  if  it 
does.  No  tariffed  nation  gives  any  other  nation  the 
credit  of  respecting  its  territorial  rights  any  longer  than 
that  nation  is  the  stronger.  The  most  renowned  military 
chieftains  in  human  history  were  simply  highwaymen 
writ  large.  What  biographical  dictionary  would  ever 
have  given  more  than  a  paragraph  to  the  names  of 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  II,  or  the 
Bonapartes,  but  for  the  wars  they  waged  for  what  they 
had  no  semblance  of  a  right  to.  The  Paeans  to  their 
glory  in  last  analysis  are  but  the  war-whoops  of  the 
savage  vaunting  his  belt  of  scalps.  The  clamor  for 
peace,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  of  late,  is  only  a  clamor 
for  "the  peace  that  man  giveth."  It  means  to  those 
making  most  noise  and  professions  about  it,  little  more 
than  a  change  of  weapons  with  which  to  fight.  The 


predatory  class  nowadays  make  war  by  securing  the 
protection  of  a  tariff  for  their  own  industries  of  which 
the  unprotected  millions  have  to  bear  all  the  burden. 
It  is  the  sham  coat-of-arms  of  Vanity  Fair  assumed  from 
the  peerage,  with  pax  in  bello  for  its  motto. 

Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  cost  of  The  Hague 
Temple  of  Peace  was  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
40  per  cent,  war  tariff  on  steel  imposed  by  a  country 
which  has  more  of  the  raw  material  for  manufacture  of 
steel  than  any  one  if  not  all  other  nations  in  the  world? 


XI 

Prodigious  as  would  be  the  economy  of  the  proposed 
revenue  system,  it  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  to  be  realized  from  it  by  the  perfect 
reconciliation  between  labor  and  capital  which  would 
inevitably  ensue.  The  wage-earner  would  no  longer  feel 
any  of  the  expenses  of  government,  for  they  would  all 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  out  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the 
employers ;  he  would  be  able  to  supply  himself  with  the 
products  of  every  nation  at  practically  the  same  price 
as  it  is  supplied  to  the  nation  producing  it,  plus  the 
trifling  cost  of  transportation  which  is  every  year  dimin- 
ishing. This  system  would  have  all  the  equities  and 
fairness  of  the  theoretical  income  tax,  at  an  insignificant 
expense,  and  be  absolutely  free  from  the  temptations  to 
fraud  and  perjury  which  have  hitherto  proved  fatal  to 
that  kind  of  tax  in  our  country,  and  so  demoralizing 
wherever  tried.  People  could  make  contracts  for  work 
without  any  more  of  the  conditions  now  constantly  made 
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against  the  contingency  of  labor  strikes,  for  there  would 
be  none,  nor  would  we  hear  any  more  about  restrictions 
upon  the  hiring  of  men  or  of  the  purchasing  of  material 
of  every  kind  where  and  of  whom  we  please,  except  to 
secure  both  on  the  most  favorable  terms  possible  to  the 
two  interested  parties. 

De  Tocqueville  commences  the  preface  to  his  remark- 
able treatise  on  the  Democracy  of  America  with  the  fol- 
lowing avowal : 

Among  the  novel  objects  which  attracted  my 
attention  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States, 
nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  general 
equality  of  conditions.  I  readily  discovered  the 
prodigious  influence  which  this  primary  fact  exer- 
cises on  the  whole  course  of  society  by  giving  a  cer- 
tain direction  to  public  opinion  and  a  certain  tenor 
to  the  laws;  by  imparting  new  maxims  to  the  gov- 
erning powers  and  peculiar  habits  to  the  governed. 
I  speedily  perceived  that  the  influence  of  this  fact 
extends  far  beyond  the  political  character  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  that  it  has  no  less  empire 
over  civil  society  than  over  the  government;  it 
creates  opinions,  engenders  sentiments,  suggests  the 
ordinary  practices  of  life  and  modifies  whatever  it 
does  not  produce.  The  more  I  advanced  in  the 
study  of  American  society  the  more  I  perceived 
that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  fundamental 
fact  from  which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived  and 
the  central  point  at  which  all  my  observations  con- 
stantly terminated. 

I  then  turned  my  thoughts  to  our  own  hemi- 
sphere where  I  imagine  that  I  discerned  something 
analogous  to  the  spectacle  which  the  New  World 
presented  to  me.  I  observed  that  the  equality  of 
conditions  is  daily  progressing  towards  those  ex- 


treme  limits  which  it  seemed  to  have  reached  in 
the  United  States  and  that  the  Democracy  which 
governs  the  American  communities  appears  to  be 
rapidly  rising  into  power  in  Europe.  I  hence  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  book  which  is  now  before  the 
reader. 

These  observations  were  made  in  1831,  over  seventy 
years  ago. 

If  De  Tocqueville  were  permitted  to  revisit  us,  what 
would  he  find  to-day^  How  different  a  report  he  would 
have  to  make!  He  would  find  our  ninety  millions  of 
people  divided  by  demoralizing  legislation  into  two 
great  classes,  the  less  numerous — the  plutocratic  class — 
rolling  in  wealth  and  discrediting  the  country  by  its 
Babylonian  extravagance ;  while  he  would  find  the  more 
numerous — the  proletariats  or  wage-earners,  consti- 
tuting from  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  larger  class, — strug- 
gling as  best  they  can  with  a  constantly  increasing  cost 
of  the  means  of  living,  and  annually  making  larger  and 
larger  contributions  to  a  class  reduced  to  the  alternatives 
of  starvation,  crime  or  suicide. 

That  is  precisely  what  he  would  find,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  evidence  of  it  he  would  only  need  to  read 
a  half  dozen  of  our  leading  daily  prints  for  any  single 
month  in  the  year. 


XII 

Grave  as  are  the  objections  to  a  tariff  upon  imports 
already  enumerated,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
gravity  with  another  to  which  I  have  only  alluded.  Our 
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tariff  policy  incarnates  the  spirit  and  nationalizes  the 
homicidal  jealousy  of  Cain.  Who  but  the  apostles  of 
protection  have  ever  restricted  the  application  of  the 
divine  law  of  neighborly  love  to  geographical  or  terri- 
torial limits? 

There  is  no  duty  of  such  supreme  importance  imposed 
both  by  the  instincts  of  nature  and  by  divine  revelation, 
as  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us.  In  the  eyes 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven  a  Chinese  or  an  Abyssinian  is 
as  much  our  neighbor  as  the  offspring  of  our  own  earthly 
parents.  If  either  wishes  to  bring  us  any  fruits  of  their 
industry  calculated  to  satisfy  our  needs,  it  is  not  fra- 
ternal kindness  but  brutal  selfishness  to  obstruct  him  or 
subject  him  to  any  expense  whatever  for,  I  will  not  say 
the  privilege,  but  the  favor,  he  is  doing  us.  In  such 
obstruction  it  is  Cain's  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  Abel's  fat 
of  our  flocks,  we  are  giving.  Such  gifts  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord,  whatever  man  in  his  degeneracy 
may  think  of  them. 

Though  there  are  many  forms  of  religious  faith,  some 
or  all  of  whose  professors  act  upon  the  same  predatory 
principle  as  that  which  barbarizes  our  revenue  system,  I 
am  unable  to  name  one,  whether  indited  by  saint  or 
savage,  which  has  ever  formally  recognized  it  in  its 
credo.  "Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a 
God  afar  off?' 

Some  sixteen  years  ago  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
delivered  before  a  free  trade  club  in  New  York  an  ad- 
dress which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear.  Professor 
Sumner  of  Yale  College,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
orators  of  the  occasion,  has  said  of  that  speech  that  it 


was  in  his  judgment  the  best  address  Mr.  Beecher  ever 
delivered.  He  left  the  economical  aspects  of  the  tariff 
question  to  the  other  speakers  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  its  moral  aspects.  I  give  here  his  con- 
clusion : 

But  while  others  will  to-night  talk  with  you 
about  figures,  and  tell  you  what  are  the  results  of 
protection  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  I  plead 
for  the  principle  of  liberty.  There  have  always 
been  plenty  of  people  in  this  free  country  to  doubt 
the  expediency  of  freedom.  Liberty  of  conscience 
was  thought  dangerous,  but  our  forefathers  fought 
battles  for  that,  and  gained  it  for  us.  Liberty  for 
the  slave  was  thought  to  be  full  of  peril,  and  pre- 
dictions abounded  on  every  side  that  emancipation 
would  bring  ruin  and  bloodshed  upon  the  country. 
But  we  liberated  the  slaves,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  the  South  itself  that  liberty  was  better  than 
slavery,  and  that  the  South  has  prospered  under 
liberty  as  it  never  did  prosper  or  could  have  pros- 
pered before.  The  Republican  party  has  hitherto 
stood  for  liberty,  and  therefore  I  have  stood  with 
it.  But  now  I  take  my  stand  on  liberty  of  com- 
merce, as  just  as  essential  and  just  as  sound  as 
liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  liberty  of  the  person.  I  believe  that 
liberty  is  just  as  safe  and  just  as  necessary  in  com- 
merce as  in  anything  else,  and  I  look  upon  this  bat- 
tle for  freedom  of  commerce  as  only  one  part  of  the 
great  battle  for  freedom  which  we  have  been  fight- 
ing for  many  years. 

I  reject  the  doctrine  of  "Protection"  as  opposed 
not  only  to  the  principles  of  liberty  but  to  the 
essential  principles  of  Christianity.  I  regard  it  as 
in  its  very  essence  anti-Christian  and  immoral. 
And  the  fact  that  such  theories  as  have  been  ad- 
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vanced  by  the  high  protectionists  have  found  so 
much  favor  in  this  country  is  not  creditable  to  its 
Christian  character,  tfhe  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  that  all  men  are  brethren,  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  protectionism  is  that  all 
men  are  NOf  brethren.  Christianity  teaches  that 
all  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  should  love  each 
other.  Protectionism  teaches  that  all  men  on  one 
side  of  an  imaginary  line  should  hate,  or  at  least 
disregard,  all  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  that  line. 
Not  only  so,  but  protectionism  teaches  Christians 
to  hate  their  fellow  Christians  MORE  than  they 
do  pagans.  We  do  not  build  up  our  tariff  against 
heathen  countries.  Our  Congressmen  are  not  spe- 
cially concerned  to  keep  out  the  products  of  Africa. 
It  is  against  Christian  countries  that  all  the  energy 
of  protectionism  is  directed.  And  England,  the 
country  which  is  most  like  our  own  in  matters  of 
religion,  being  all  Christian  and  mainly  Protestant, 
is  the  very  country  which  our  protectionist  Protes- 
tant Christians  in  America  hate  the  most  and  strive 
to  injure  the  most.  We  send  missionaries  abroad 
to  convert  pagans  into  Christians  and  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  And  then,  the  moment 
the  missionaries  have,  with  infinite  pains,  taught 
the  converted  pagan  to  make  anything  fit  to  send  to 
this  market,  we  hasten  to  build  up  a  high  tariff 
wall  to  keep  it  out.  Our  country  was  a  large  ex- 
porter of  religion,  sent  millions  of  dollars  to 
heathen  countries  to  instil  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  minds  of  unbelievers  while  the 
article  went  a-begging  at  home. 

A  more  condign  indictment  of  our  revenue  system, 
a  more  just  impeachment  of  it  as  the  policy  of  any 
body  politic  claiming  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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Christian  nation,  was  probably  never  before  uttered, 
in  so  few  words.  Yet  strangely  enough  its  author  has 
been  the  only  person  in  holy  orders  from  whose  lips  I 
ever  heard  this  sin  denounced  "as  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  I  would  not  mean  to  intimate  that  all  the 
clergy  are  protectionists  or  that  no  one  of  them  had  de- 
nounced the  protective  system  as  vigorously  as  Mr. 
Beecher  did ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  doing  it,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  of  any  of  the  apostles  of  the  selfish  principles 
of  protection  being  disciplined  by  any  ecclesiastic  or- 
ganization whatever. 

With  what  emotion  can  any  pastor  who  has  delibe- 
rately winked  at  this  national  iniquity  read  these  words 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  which  are  addressed  as  directly 
to  us  to-day  as  ever  to  the  Children  of  Israel : 

Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom. 
To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices 
unto  me?  saith  the  Lord.  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me.  I 
cannot  away  with  iniquity  and  the  solemn  meeting. 
Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my 
soul  hateth:  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me;  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth 
your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you:  yea, 
when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear :  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood.  How  is  the  faithful  city 
become  an  harlot!  she  that  was  full  of  judgment! 
righteousness  lodged  in  her,  but  now  murderers. 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed  with 
water.  Thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  the  compan- 
ions of  thieves;  every  one  loveth  gifts,  and  fol- 
loweth  after  rewards:  they  judge  not  the  fatherless, 
neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto 
them. 
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It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  hardihood  of  any  one 
claiming  to  be  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "Bible 
Christian"  approaching  the  communion  table  and  par- 
taking of  the  presumptive  spiritual  elements  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  who  could  ever  vote  for  or  advo- 
cate a  tax  upon  imports  except  upon  the  theory  that  he 
really  knew  no  more  of  the  real  meaning  of  God's  Word 
than  of  the  functions  of  his  duodenum  or  of  his  great 
aorta. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked, 
Pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  to  say  that 
he  has  very  clearly  stated  the  duty  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  in  an  article  in  "Appleton's  Mag- 
azine" for  October,  not  in  his  church.   He  said: 

Except  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
moral  pressure  the  churches  as  churches  cannot 
enter  the  arena  of  party  politics.  Only  the  projec- 
tion of  a  supreme  moral  issue  can  warrant  a  clergy- 
man in  publicly  taking  a  position  as  a  party  man. 
He  may  be  permitted  in  his  own  heart  to  pray  for 
a  party — if  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  not  past  praying 
for.  But  the  church  can  and  should  undertake  a 
more  important  function — one  that  underlies  all 
law  and  government— the  formation  of  righteous 
public  opinion.  The  church  cannot  compel  in  this 
day  and  generation.  If  it  cannot  inspire  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  inspired  and  a  church  without 
inspiration  is  a  corpse  which  people  with  decent 
regard  to  health  should  quietly  bury.  The  church 
must  teach  that  a  Christian  can  no  more  neglect  the 
plain  duties  of  citizenship  than  he  can  neglect  to 
pay  his  debts.  The  religious  man  who  stands  idly 
by  and  sees  American  politics  made  a  byword  for 
dishonesty  is  neither  religious  nor  a  man. 


I  wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to  Dr.  Aked  that  the  tariff 
raises  a  supreme  moral  issue — a  far  greater  moral  issue 
than  was  raised  in  our  Civil  War.  Then  the  moral 
question  for  which  we  fought  was  the  freedom  of  the 
colored  laborers.  Now  we  have  ten  times  their  number 
of  enslaved  white  laborers  who  are  prone  to  think  each 
one  of  them  to  be  of  ten  times  the  value  of  any  one  of  their 
colored  brethren,  liable  as  they  are,  though,  on  that  sub- 
ject to  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  the  Maker  of  both. 
Has  Dr.  Aked  or  any  of  his  communion  ever  raised  a 
finger  to  emancipate  them?  I  hope  he  may  be  able  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  not,  I  hope  he  will  not 
much  longer  allow  his  church  to  be  justly  regarded  as 
ffa  corpse  which  people  with  decent  regard  to  health 
should  quietly  bury." 
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There  is  one  other  objection  to  the  tariff  upon  imports 
to  which  those  who  are  not  "Bible  Christians"  might 
defer,  but  which  was  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Beecher; 
nor  has  it  figured  in  the  various  tariff  debates  in  Congress 
or  elsewhere,  that  I  have  observed,  since  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Jackson— and  that  is  its  unconstitu- 
tionality. 

There  is  no  authority  in  our  federal  constitution  for 
levying  any  impost  of  any  kind  upon  foreign  commerce. 
The  Eighth  Section  of  the  First  Article  of  that  instru- 
ment, the  one  which  relates  expressly  to  the  subject  of 
revenues,  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the 


debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  but  all  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  word  "tariff"  was  manifestly  excluded,  for  the 
Third  Section  of  same  Article  alone  deals  with  foreign 
commerce.  It  confers  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  power  in  the  first  Article  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  clearly 
does  not  apply  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  is  provided 
for  in  another  and  distinct  article.  To  regulate  com- 
merce means  to  provide  for  its  orderly  protection,  and 
cultivation  and  encouragement.  It  cannot  be  tortured 
into  meaning  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  obstruct, 
embarrass,  harass,  and  still  less  prohibit  it;  and  an  un- 
qualified right  to  tax  is  a  right  to  prohibit,  and  has  been 
practically  exercised  in  some  cases.  Certainly  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  never  could  have  intended 
by  the  words  "regulating  commerce"  to  confer  the  pos- 
sibility of  destroying  it. 

There  was  no  thought  of  a  tariff  among  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution,  nor  among  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment which  it  established,  until  the  difficulties  of  raising 
the  necessary  revenue  for  the  government  prompted 
Hamilton  to  ask  Congress  to  supplement  the  other 
national  resources  by  a  small  tax  upon  imports.  Hamil- 
ton was  never  partial  to  our  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  naturally  his  instincts  did  not  discourage  the 
creation  of  a  privileged  class;  but  even  with  the  reluc- 
tant assistance  of  Washington  he  had  great  difficulty  in 


securing  the  adoption  of  his  policy  by  the  Congress,  to 
most  of  whom  it  was  a  new  and  by  no  means  an  attrac- 
tive policy.  Therefore  I  may  say  without  hesitation  that 
we  have  never  in  the  last  hundred  years  levied  a  toll  of  a 
single  dollar  upon  foreign  commerce  without  violating 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

So  strong  was  the  conviction  of  the  planters  of  the 
Southern  States  that  a  tariff  of  any  kind  was  unconstitu- 
tional, that  during  the  administration  of  President  Jack- 
son one  of  those  States  openly  resisted  the  revenue 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  executive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  southern  man,  a  slave-holder,  and 
withal  a  successful  military  chieftain  who  was  too  wise 
and  patriotic  to  tolerate  a  correction  of  unwise  legisla- 
tion by  revolutionary  measure,  the  war  of  the  planters 
for  a  separation  from  the  union  might  have  been  fought 
thirty  years  earlier  than  it  finally  was,  and  with  very 
different  and  less  satisfactory  results.  And  yet  that 
President  himself  was  in  sympathy  with  as  strict  a  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  as  South  Carolina  was; 
nor  did  he  personally  believe  that  the  imposition  of  a 
tariff  upon  imports  was  comprehended  in  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  regulate  commerce. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1838,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Mr.  Webster,  speaking  of  President  Jackson's 
veto  of  the  United  States  bank,  said : 

The  President  says,  in  that  message,  that  if  he 
refrains  from  suggesting  to  Congress  any  specific 
plan  for  regulating  the  exchanges,  relieving  mer- 
cantile embarrassments,  or  interfering  with  the 
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ordinary  operations  of  foreign  or  domestic  com- 
merce^ it  is  from  the  conviction  that  such  measures 
are  not  within  the  constitutional  provision  of  gov- 
ernment. How  all  this  could  be  said,  when  the 
Constitution  expressly  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  I 
cannot  conceive. 

Gentlemen,  this  constitutional  power  can  never 
be  surrendered.  We  may  as  well  give  up  the  whole 
commercial  power  at  once,  and  throw  everything 
connected  with  it  back  upon  the  States.  If  Con- 
gress surrender  the  power,  to  whom  shall  it  pass,  or 
where  shall  it  be  lodged?  Shall  it  be  left  to  six- 
and-twenty  different  legislatures?  To  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  unconnected  State  banks?  No, 
Gentlemen,  to  allow  that  authority  to  be  sur- 
rendered would  be  to  abandon  the  vessel  of  state, 
without  pilot  or  helm,  and  to  suffer  her  to  roll, 
darkling,  down  the  current  of  her  fate. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Webster  that 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  was  to  provide  con- 
venient wharves,  lights  to  guide  ships  into  the  harbors  by 
night,  to  deepen  the  shallow  channels,  provide  store- 
houses in  which  to  unload  cargoes,  places  in  which  to 
repair  vessels,  etc.  That  was  about  all  that  foreign 
commerce  could  profit  by  its  regulation.  Nor  was  it 
either  necessary  or  wise  or  worthy  of  any  great  or  other 
kind  of  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  give  that  word  a  false 
signification.  Great  as  were  the  gifts  with  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  endowed,  he  could  see  no  other  way  of 
providing  a  revenue  for  the  country  but  by  violating  the 
Constitution,  and  discouraging  instead  of  encouraging 
foreign  commerce. 

Here  we  have  the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the 
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tariff  then  in  the  Senate,  who  less  than  twenty  years 
earlier,  before  Massachusetts  had  done  much  cotton 
spinning,  had  "imped  his  wings"  as  a  champion  of  free 
trade,  admitting  that  the  only  constitutional  pretext  for 
a  tariff  upon  imports  must  be  extorted  from  the  power 
of  regulating  it;  and  to  accomplish  such  extortion  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  infer  the  power,  because  such  a 
power  did  not  exist  or  could  not  be  exercised  practically 
by  the  States;  and  therefore  to  "regulate"  commerce 
must  mean  to  check,  embarrass,  obstruct  and  prohibit  it 
at  discretion. 

By  the  same  logic  President  Roosevelt  might  decline 
to  surrender  the  White  House  to  Mr.  Taft,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to 
limit  the  term  of  his  presidency,  as  it  only  provided  that 
he  should  serve  as  President  four  years,  without  any- 
thing to  show  that  he  might  not  serve  as  much  longer  as 
he  should  find  the  position  agreeable. 

There  are  many  other  vicious  results  of  tariffs  upon 
foreign  commerce,  no  less  reprehensible  than  any  here 
referred  to,  such  as : 

Their  interference  with  the  natural  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  nation's  wealth  by  turning  it  into 
unnatural  channels;  by  discouraging  enterprise  and  in- 
genuity outside  of  the  protected  industries ;  by  impover- 
ishing all  the  professions  by  its  greater  pecuniary 
inducements.  It  is  even  seriously  affecting  the  standard 
of  our  public  servants,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
becoming  difficult  to  find  first  class  men  to  accept  any 
public  position,  even  the  most  exalted.  Our  legislators, 
too,  are  to  an  alarming  extent  degenerating  into  hired 
men  or  proxies  of  representatives  of  constituencies. 


Then  follows  the  shocking  and  cruel  discouragement 
of  the  poor,  the  unlettered,  the  less  mentally  endowed 
tradesmen  or  mechanics,  whose  stores  and  shops  are 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  country  and  their  pro- 
prietors enslaved  as  wage-earners  to  the  department- 
shop  keepers  and  protected  capitalists;  the  substitution 
of  foreign  for  native  expert  labor  of  all  kinds, — from 
the  inability  of  our  own  young  men  to  get  the  training 
of  an  expert  which  the  imported  expert  has  enjoyed — 
which  would  not  be  imported  if  the  product  of  the  for- 
eign expert  could  be  received  at  its  legitimate  price. 
Then  follows  the  timidity  of  the  officers  of  justice  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  overpowering  classes  of  people 
without  means  or  employment,  with  which  the  tariff  has 
punished  us  as  with  whips  and  scorpions,  until  human 
life  and  property  are  quite  as  unsafe  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  as  in  the  highways  of  Sicily. 

But  it  is  not  my  special  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
evils  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  tariff  further  than 
to  illustrate  the  remedial  capacity  of  the  substitute 
which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  Of  such  I  have  given 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  satisfy  all  whose  minds  are  open  to 
any  criticism  which  their  personal  interests  would  permit 
them  to  listen  to. 


XIV 

The  process  I  have  here  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  con- 
sideration of  younger  and  wiser  men  than  I  am,  for  the 
collection  of  our  revenue,  whether  national,  state,  or 
municipal,  is  simplicity  itself.    Every  corporation  of 
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any  account  keeps  books  showing  in  sufficient  detail  its 
receipts  and  its  expenses.  In  most  cases  these  reports 
are  printed  annually  or  quarterly,  if  not  oftener,  for 
their  stockholders.  Their  charters  should  require  such 
reports  of  all  in  any  case.  The  State  as  a  stockholder 
would  then  receive  them,  of  course.  Every  chartered 
corporation  can  and  should  have  its  accounts  and  oper- 
ations subject  to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by 
its  stockholders.  The  State  should,  besides,  have  its 
official  inspectors  to  be  satisfied  about  the  correctness  of 
the  returns  and  management,  as  the  federal  government 
has  for  the  army,  navy,  consulates,  customs  houses,  etc. 
This  surveillance  would  be  as  profitable  for  the  corpora- 
tion as  for  the  State  shareholder  on  the  principle  that 
the  best  manure  for  the  farm  is  the  master's  footsteps. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  naturally  be  the 
proper  person  to  be  invested  with  the  authority  to  re- 
duce the  tariff  upon  imports,  as  fast  as  a  corresponding 
revenue  is  received  from  the  substitute.  This  reduction 
might  perhaps  wisely  begin  with  raw  materials  as  most 
contributory  to  the  relief  of  established  industries  and 
giving  most  impulse  to  new  ones.  Such  a  power,  sub- 
stantially, has  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  France — by  the  Home  Secretary  in  England, 
I  believe — and  always  with  satisfactory  results. 

Under  such  a  revenue  system  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  cost  of  collecting  our  federal,  state,  county  and 
municipal  taxes  should  be  more  than  a  fraction  of  what 
their  collection  costs  under  our  present  vexatious  system. 
It  would  be  as  different  in  cost  and  labor  and  other 
desirable  results  as  to  the  farmer  seasonable  rains  differ 
in  expense  from  irrigation  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
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pumps  and  pipes.  It  would  be,  about  as  nearly  as  any- 
thing of  human  device  can  be,  automatic. 

With  such  a  reform,  and  the  grace  of  God,  the  greater 
part  of  the  rotten  and  corrupting  share  of  executive  pat- 
ronage, which  is  now  the  most  serious  reproach  to  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  would  follow  the  divine  right  of  kings 
into  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

The  processes  required  to  put  this  substitute  into 
operation  are  in  familiar  use  by  every  nation,  while  the 
number  of  such  processes  with  which  it  would  happily 
dispense  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  statesmen  would 
prove  to  be  far  from  the  least  of  its  merits. 


XV 

The  first  impression  the  unbiased  reader  is  likely  to 
receive  from  the  proposed  method  of  dispensing  with 
the  tariff  is  that  it  will  cause  a  convulsive  disturbance 
of  invested  capital.  He  could  hardly  make  a  greater 
mistake.  It  would  not  disturb  invested  capital  as  much 
as  the  substitution  of  the  iron  rail  in  place  of  the  grav- 
elled road  for  transportation;  as  much  as  the  steam 
power  for  traction  to  do  the  work  of  horses,  oxen,  mules, 
and  dogs ;  nor  as  much  as  electricity  as  a  power  instead  of 
steam  and  as  a  heat  and  light  instead  of  coal-gas.  And 
yet  all  these  evolutions  have  occurred  without  the  least 
financial  commotion  except  demonstrations  of  welcome, 
and  all  within  times  that  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 
So  this  substitution  could  be  put  into  operation  like  the 
first  Christian  temple,  "without  the  noise  of  hammer  or 


of  axe"  and  would  be  accepted  with  as  little  surprise  as 
the  monthly  changes  of  the  moon. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  my  faith  in  the  practica- 
bility of  this  substitute  has  been  confirmed  by  some 
precedents  in  Europe  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  a  distinguished  French  engineer  whose  name 
is  almost  as  familiar  in  the  United  States  as  at  home. 

Mr.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla  has  informed  me  that  in 
France  all  charters  for  surface  railways  given  to  private 
companies  provide  for  the  extinction  of  those  charters 
on  the  expiration  of  100  years  from  their  issue.  The 
capital  of  shares  and  bonds  is  to  be  reimbursed  at  par  to 
the  share  and  bond  holders  within  that  period.  For  this 
the  company  provides  an  adequate  sinking-fund  out  of 
its  profits,  year  by  year.  In  about  forty  years  by  this 
process  the  republic  of  France  will  become  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  24,000  miles  of  railroad  in  her 
territory  without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  except  to 
loan  the  corporation  its  right  of  way  and  protect  it  in  its 
use. 

In  view  of  the  innumerable  contingencies  to  which  all 
property,  whether  public  or  private,  is  subject  in  this 
world,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  much  accuracy  the 
value  of  such  an  acquisition  to  the  republic,  but  no  well- 
informed  person  would  be  likely  to  estimate  the  income 
from  this  source  far  from  sufficient  to  cover  the  interest 
on  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  as  it  stands  to-day. 
Hence  the  firm  credit  of  French  rentes  in  spite  of 
France's  large  and  annually  increasing  debt. 

So  far  as  the  principle  of  the  State  reserving  a  com- 
pensation for  any  easement  with  which  it  parts  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  on  all  fours  with  the  substitute  for  a  tariff 
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on  imports  which  I  have  presumed  to  suggest.  The  ulti- 
mate absorption  and  absolute  ownership  by  the  State  of 
the  properties  thus  created  is  an  entirely  separate  and 
different  question,  which  there  is  no  occasion  here  to 
discuss.  Individuals  as  a  rule  have  greater  inducements 
than  governments  to  be  frugal  and  to  accumulate,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  well  for  governments  to  interfere 
with  individual  initiative  as  little  as  possible.  Besides, 
any  government  invested  with  more  power  than  it 
actually  needs  for  its  effective  operations,  is  sure  to 
abuse  it. 

Another  example  is  the  Metropolitan  Railway  of 
Paris.  The  city  built  the  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  com- 
pany laid  the  tracks  and  erected  the  station.  For  the 
city's  interest  in  the  investment  it  receives  about  one- 
third  of  the  gross  receipts,  the  company  retaining  the 
other  two-thirds  for  the  interest  and  as  a  sinking-fund 
wherewith  to  pay  back  to  the  share  and  bond  holders  for 
their  shares  and  bonds. 

The  first  line  was  inaugurated  in  1900.  During  the 
year  1907,  the  city  received  for  its  share  11,225,451.96 
francs  of  revenue,  while  for  its  bonds  and  sinking-fund  it 
required  only  5,772,000  francs,  leaving  thus  to  the  city 
for  that  year  a  net  profit  of  5,453,453.98  francs. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Within  about  forty  years  the  com- 
pany will  have  to  surrender  all  this  railway  plant  to  the 
city,  which  thenceforth  will  receive  all  its  income,  less 
only  the  cost  of  operating  the  road,  with  its  shares  and 
bonds  all  paid  up  and  cancelled. 

Were  the  city  in  the  situation  to  claim  the  sole  owner- 
ship of  this  property  to-day,  as  it  will  be,  humanly 
speaking,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  its  annual  income 


for  the  present  year  from  this  property  would  be  about 
twice  the  amount  received  in  1907,  or  say  22,500,000 
francs  ($4,500,000). 

Another  industrial  investment  of  a  not  dissimilar  type 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla,  is  the  famous  Burger 
Brau  of  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  established  in  1842,  when 
Pilsen  was  but  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  profits 
of  the  establishment  were  at  its  foundation  guaranteed 
to  the  real  estate  of  which  the  subscribers,  250  in  num- 
ber, were  the  proprietors.  The  gentlemen  then  consti- 
tuted pretty  much  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  village. 
Last  year,  each  of  the  actual  proprietors  of  those  realties 
received,  as  his  share,  15,550  francs  (14,620  kronen). 
They  actually  receive  now  from  the  Burger  Brau  an- 
nually an  income  in  excess  of  their  taxes.  Hence  a 
legend  that  there  is  a  town  in  Bohemia  so  rich  that  its 
fortunate  citizens  receive  taxes  from  the  city  instead  of 
paying  taxes  to  it. 


